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The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the 
Theatre, Films, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion 
are the best of the week.—Ep. ] 


THEATRES 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


WESTMINSTER. The Anatomist, by James Bridie. 
(Victoria 0283.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
Henry Ainley and a fine supporting cast in a play 
which is interesting as well as entertaining. 

AMBASSADORS. The Queen’s Husband, by Robert 
Sherwood. (Temple Bar 1171.) 8.30. Tues. 
and Frid., 2.30. Aims at satire and achieves 
some first-rate comedy. 

APOLLO. There’s Always Juliet, by John Van 
Druten. (Gerrard 6970.) 8.30. Thurs. and 
Sat., 2.30. Reviewed this week. 

LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. The Old Bachelor, by 
Congreve. | (Riverside 3012.) 8.15. Wed. and 
Sat., 2.30. Adults (of all ages) Only ! 

QUEEN’S. The Barretts of Wimpole Street, by 
Rudolf Besier. (Gerrard 9437.) 8.15. Wed. and 
Sat., 2.30. 

GLOBE. The Improper Duchess, by J. B. Fagan. 
(Gerrard 8724.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 

WYNDHAM’S. The Frightened Lady, by Edgar 
Wallace. (Temple Bar 3028.) 8.15. Wed. and 
Thurs., 2.30. I repeat: by Edgar Wallace. 

HIS MAJESTY’S. The Good Companions, by J. B. 
Priestley and Edward Knoblock. (Gerrard 0606.) 
8.15. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. A spectacular and 

* ingenious dramatization of the famous novel. 


STRAND. Counsel’s Opinion, by Gilbert Wakefield. 
(Temple Bar 2660.) 8.30. Thurs, and Sat., 2.30. 
Isabel Jeans, Owen Nares, Allan Aynesworth, 
Morton Selton. 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 


LONDON FILMS 


THE DOMINION. The Unholy Garden. Criticized 
in this issue. 

THE ACADEMY. The Blue Express. Criticized in 
this issue. 

THE MARBLE ARCH PAVILION. The Mad 
Genius. Criticized in this issue. 

THE TIVOLI. Merely Mary Ann. Admirers of Janet 
Gaynor are still flocking to this sentimental 
comedy, but the film is all icing and no cake. 
THE LONDON PAVILION AND THE REGAL. 
Bought. Constance Bennett, the highest-paid 
screen actress, in a stupid and unpleasant story. 
THE RIALTO. End of the Rainbow. Richard Tauber 
continues in this German sentimental comedy. He 
sings many songs to enchant his admirers and is 
in good voice, but the recording is at times a 
little harsh. 


GENERAL RELEASES 


Dreyfus. | One of the most ambitious British film 
efforts so far. Well acted, especially by George 
Merritt as Emile Zola. There is too much talk 
and too little picture, but the film is interesting. 
The Devil to Pay. Ronald Colman in the story especi- 
ally written for the screen by Mr. Lonsdale. The 
author has not made much use of his new medium, 
but there are many amusing lines. 

One Heavenly Night. This is Evelyn Laye’s picture. 
She is beautifully photographed. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR’S LIST 


Return to Yesterday. By Ford Madox Ford. Gollancz. 
18s. 


War Memoirs of William Graves Sharp. Edited by 
Warrington Dawson. Constable. 18s. 


Florence Nightingale. By I. C. Willis. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s, 6d 


All Is Grist. By G. K. Chesterton. Methuen. 6s. 


This Tariff Question. By Collin Brooks. Arnold. 
7s. 6d. 


More Lay Thoughts of a Dean. By Dean Inge. Put- 
nam. 7s. 6d. 


Thomas Tickell, By R. E, Tickell. Constable. 16s. 


What Dare I Think? By Julian Huxley. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


NOVELS 

Mr, and Mrs. Pennington. By Francis Brett Young. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
The Long Day’s Task. By Sybil Campbell Lethbridge. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


The Fothergill Omnibus. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
8s. 6d. 


Russia in the Name of God. By Vladimir Brenner. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 7s, 6d. 


Dusty Death. By Clifton Robins. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Great American Short Stories. Edited by Stephen 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 


Nationa (261, 301 and 1,554 metres) : 

Monday, October 26, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy on ‘ New Books.’ 

7.10p.m. Sir George Henschel will read his own auto- 
biographical poem ‘ Young Blood.’ 

7.30 p.m. Professor Arnold Plant will talk about 
‘ Some Effects of Technical Change.’ 

Tuesday, October 27, 8.30 p.m. The Hon. Harold 
Nicolson will discuss ‘ The Effect on Modern 
Authors of the Increase in the Reading Public.’ 

Wednesday, October 28, 7.5 p.m. Mr. Michael 
Sadleir on ‘ New Novels.’ 

7.25 p.m. Sir Daniel Hall on ‘ Farming.’ 

7.40 p.m. Professor H. Levy on ‘ Science—Disruptive 
and Constructive.’ 

Thursday, October 29, 7.30 p.m. Mr. Leonard Woolf 
on ‘ Can Democracy Survive?’ 

9.20 p.m. Viscount D’Abernon on ‘ What I would 
do with the World.’ 

Friday, October 30, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Ernest Newman 
will give his fortnightly Music Criticism. 

7.30 p.m. Professor J. Dover Wilson on ‘ Problems 
and Solutions.’ 

9.20 p.m. Mr. Vernon Bartlett on ‘ The Way of the 
World.’ 

Saturday, October 31, 7.10 p.m. Sir George Newman, 
on ‘ Health—the Wisest Economy.’ 

9.20 p.m. Mr. Edgar Wallace on ‘ Scotland Yard 
and Its Criminals.’ 

Lonpon REGIONAL 
Sunday, October 25, 5 p.m. The fourth talk in the 
series ‘ The Modern Dilemma ’ will be given by 2 


Graham. Benn. 8s. 6d. 


Working Man, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE election campaign is now in full 

swing, and though it is too soon yet to 

judge how the battle goes, the half-time 
reports from index constituencies may be of some 
interest. The Prime Minister is considered 
definitely lost at Seaham—the gossips are already 
talking him into the Scottish Universities—and his 
son is known to be hard pressed at Bassetlaw. 
Mr. Thomas, on the other hand, is expected to 
scrape through at Derby by the skin of his teeth. 


Sir Herbert Samuel was regarded as lost at 
Darwen a week ago, and I have not heard that his 
prospects have improved since. Mr. Henderson 
at Burnley is a more difficult case, but cool judges 
tell me they would bet against his return. Mr. 
Graham is reported scared but safe at Edinburgh ; 
and Mr. Clynes is considered to have an even 
chance—not more but not less—at Manchester. 


Prospects of the Polls 


Geographically, the South is solidly Nationalist, 
bar an occasional Liberal gravel pit in the West— 
where Sir Donald Maclean is, however, said to be 
hard pressed—and an outcrop of Socialism in some 
of the new suburbs round London. Birmingham 
is strongly Nationalist, but not all the seats there 
will be won; a few victories are expected in York- 
shire, but Lancashire is reported to be more 
hopeful than the rival county. Little change seems 
expected in Scotland, but the Socialists are said to 
be nervous about two of their Clydeside seats. 


The Mosley Party hope to win four seats, not 
more; if they can do so, they will profess them- 
selves satisfied, and regard themselves as a Fourth 
Party or Ginger Group, whose real chance will 
come at the next General Election. That may be 
sound strategy, but two points in their position are 
worth note by cool observers. 


They complain that, apart from the Glasgow 
Herald and the Yorkshire Post, which are both 
splendidly impartial, they have been unfairly 
treated by the Press; the London Press in _par- 
ticular is said to have ignored their manifesto and 
Statement of policy. And further, they are proud 
of the opposition they have excited; they attribute 
the breaking up of their meetings to the fact that 
the Communists recognize their real opponent in 


Sir Oswald Mosley, and are concentrating on his 
overthrow. 


The general prospects remain obscure, largely 
Owing to the fact that the effect on the electors of 
the personal vendetta in the Socialist ranks between 
Messrs. MacDonald, Snowden, and Thomas on 
the one side and Messrs. Henderson, Clynes, and 
Graham on the other, cannot be estimated. The 
enthusiasts still expect a landslide and a Govern- 
ment majority of 200; but cooler judges, I find, 
will be satisfied with a majority of 100 over Labour 
and Liberal opposition. 


The Decay of Oratory 

Mr. Baldwin once congratulated the present day 
on the decay of rhetoric, which he regarded as the 
harlot of the arts. Whether the description was 
just or unjust is an open question, but there can 
be little doubt that as a general statement the Con- 
servative leader was right. There have been 
speeches in plenty in the present campaign, but 
quantity seems to have replaced quality; the tell- 
ing phrase is conspicuous by its absence, and even 
the slogan has sagged. 


Far and away the finest thing said in the cam- 
paign so far is Mr. Thomas’s simple and straight- 
forward declaration that every man should follow 
his conscience; anybody might have said it, but 
nobody else did. And the only good election joke 
has been Mr. Churchill’s comparison of Mr. 
Henderson to a decapitated hero, with the mock 
warning that Burnley need not go so far. ‘‘ We 
do not want his head; his seat will be enough.’’ 
Lord Randolph never bettered that. 


Spain 

The Spanish Republic appears to have thrown 
all discretion to the winds, and it is clear that the 
extremists have now got the reins in their hands. 
Marriage a la russe, divorce a l’américaine, and 
anti-clericalism a la frangaise are the most notable 
dishes on a bill of fare that is hardly likely to 
prove palatable to the erstwhile subjects of His 
Catholic Majesty, quite apart from the confiscatory 
policy that is to be pursued with regard to 
property. 


The next step will almost certainly be civil war, 
and chaos in all parts of the Spanish dominions, 
including Spanish Morocco. What this must 
mean in the present state of Europe it is not 
difficult to imagine, and the sooner the monarchy 
is restored the better, not only for the misguided 
Spaniards, but for the rest of us as well. Socialism 
is breaking down everywhere, but in no country 
has its incompetence in office been so quickly 
exhibited as in Spain. 


Prices 

Mr. Chamberlain warns us that we shall shortly 
see the level of prices here rise sharply, as new 
imports come on to the home market bought by 
wholesalers with the depreciated pound. People 


- seem to be taking the hint and buying new boots, 


clothes, linen, and getting house repairs effected, 
while the pound still buys as much as it did in 
August. It is a tip worth passing on, as it pro- 
motes trade and gives employment. 


The Pound Abroad 


*We are not popular on the Continent since the 
pound left its perch, and this is less to be 
wondered at when we remember that every country 
in Europe, with the exception of Russia, based 
its rate of exchange upon the pound. Now that it 
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has fallen for a little while from its high estate, 
there is none so poor to do it reverence. ‘‘ I’d 
rather have an American dollar than one of these 
things,’’ said a Viennese shopkeeper to a friend 
who had tendered a ten-shilling note. ‘‘ We don’t 
want English paper,’’ said a Berlin shopkeeper, 
** but I will give you ten marks for this ’’—‘‘this”’ 
being a one-pound Treasury note! ‘‘ Oh, yes, we 
change English money,’’ said a Parisian hotel 
cashier two days later. ‘‘ We are giving seventy 
francs to the pound.’’ 


_ Quite apart from their suspicion of English 
money and an attitude towards this country that 
could hardly be described as friendly, the French 
have a definite grievance. Anser Britannicus will 
bring few golden eggs to the winter resorts this 
year, and will be conspicuously absent from the 
Riviera in the winter and from Italy in the spring. 
Aquila Americana will also be waiting, and the 
prospect before the people who run casinos and 
expensive hotels is of the gloomiest. 


School Costs 


A week or two ago I remarked on the high 
charges that our public schools still impose and 
urged governing bodies to reconsider costs. <A 
Rugbeian tells me that £201 a year is the standard 
cost of a boy at that foundation, whereas in 1918 it 
worked out at £155. This is too high. And a signi- 
ficant point from Winchester comes to me. The 
school-tailor’s bill for repairs to clothes, new 
clothes, games outfit, etc., for one house (of 40 
boys, or rather ‘‘ men ’’) last term was just over 
%#1 ahead. That housemaster understood the 
circumstances of his parents ! 


The Shut Mind 


A good many laymen will have been rather 
surprised to read a defence of the closed mind in 
the Harveian oration which Dr. Robert Hutchison 
delivered early this week at the Royal College 
of Physicians. But medicine is a conservative 
profession, and those who are familiar with its 
history will recollect the long fight it put up 
against anesthetics and antiseptics. 


Actually medicine still remains, even to-day, 
more an art than a science, and empiric rather 
than exact in its methods. That, one would 
think, is a valid argument for a mind open to 
research rather than closed to new ideas of 
diagnosis and treatment, which can be tried out 
at leisure On the patient, whose business in life 
is to hope for the best. 


After all, he can always comfort himself with 
the dictum of a great Bart’s surgeon of the past, 
that in a small proportion of cases the doctor does 
good, and in another small proportion he does 
harm ; but in the vast majority of cases he makes 
very little difference. That cynical summary is no 
longer true, but it still contains an element of 
truth. 


Edison 

Edison was not, as the popular Press imagined, 
a great scientist in the sense that Planck and 
Hubble and Einstein are scientists; he belonged 
rather to the practical and applied type which, 
like Marconi, enriches (and occasionally disturbs) 


the world by new inventions. Very rarely are the 
two combined, as in Kelvin, who was perhaps 
equally great in theory and practice. 


But Edison’s ghost (in whose existence he 
refused to believe) can at least claim that he left 
the world a very different place than he found it. 
The perfection of the telephone and the incandes. 
cent lamp, and the invention of the phonograph— 
the parent of the gramophone—and a dozen other 
inventions that we imagine we could hardly do 
without to-day, are due to the inventive brain of 
this poor lad who once sold newspapers in a smal] 
town in Ohio. He never claimed to be a philan. 
thropist, but he probably did more good than 
most philanthropists. 


Robot Living 


The very best way to lengthen your days, 
according to Dr. Crile, the head of the Cleveland 
Clinic, is to live without emotion. Love and hate 
‘‘ injure the bodily organs, and lay the founda- 
tions of such diseases as diabetes, high blood pres- 
sure and heart disease ’’ ; whereas mere selfishness 
and callousness, presumably, conduce to old 
age—though whether they supply the troops of 
friends that Shakespeare stipulates as the consola- 
tion for old age is a more doubtful proposition. 


It is possible, of course, that Dr. Crile is right, 
and that humanity would live longer if it lived as 
coolly as a fish. It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that those who repress their emotions escape 
altogether from the ills that flesh is heir to; and 
in any event, some of us may hold that life on 
such terms is hardly worth living. 


Opera in English 

The short autumn season of opera in English 
at Covent Garden was well worth while in a 
musical sense; I hope, also, in a financial sense, 
for the house seems generally to have been full 
in the cheaper seats and two-thirds full in the 
more expensive parts. The six weeks’ run 
naturally lacked some of the éclat of the summer, 
but there is quite definitely a London public for 
Grand Opera. 


The actual performances were rather a lucky 
dip. ‘ Carmen ’ was definitely flat, which was the 
one thing it should not be, but the principals had 
no joie de vivre, and the chorus could not pull 
together. ‘ Lohengrin,’ on the other hand, in spite 
of last-minute changes in the cast, was splendidly 
dramatic; and ‘ Parsifal,’ the most difficult of all, 
was exquisitely done. The singing on the whole 
was better than the orchestra, and the orchestra 
was better than the conductor. 


The Doleful Child 

A correspondent sends me the following story 
from the Midlands and vouches for its truth. An 
unemployed man contemplating a reduction 
benefit remarked: ‘* They’ve reduced the pay, 
then. All right, we'll ’ave another babby an’ then 
they’ll ’atter pay.” ; 


This seems to reverse the biblical maxim. In 
the old days the children rose up and called the 
mothers blessed. Now it is the fathers who rise 
up and call the children blessed. 
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THE ISSUE AT THE POLLS 


S the tumult and the shouting of the election 

campaign dies down for the brief week-end 

truce that convention rather than conviction 
still imposes on public opinion, many a quiet citizen 
will be glad of a peaceful interval in which to 
collect his thoughts and make up his mind what 
is right for him to do. Shall he vote for the coali- 
tion that calls itself Nationalist or for the near- 
coalition that calls itself Lloyd George Liberal in 
one constituency and Henderson Labour in 
another, or shall he not vote at all ? 

For the third course there is frankly nothing to 
be said. The man who cannot come to a decision 
on a matter of domestic politics is simply a useless 
citizen ; the man who says “‘ A plague on both your 
houses”’ and pretends that there is nothing to choose 
between the parties, is unworthy of the vote he has 
been given. It is a patriotic duty, no less and no 
more, to take serious public affairs seriously ; and 
some of the troubles of the nation to-day are due 
to the fact that a large number of her more com- 
fortable and prosperous citizens have lately come to 
neglect the traditional interest of Englishmen in 
political problems. 

So far most sensible men will be agreed. But 
granted the duty of voting, which way shall the 
plain patriotic man who wants to do his best, not 
for himself or his class, but for his country, vote 
next week ? 

He will, if he is wise, discount a great many of 
the wild charges and counter-charges of the plat- 
form; these things are part of the fun of the fair 
in normal times, but they should not affect our 
judgment in a crisis such as the present. And 
the plain man who considers the matter quietly 
apart from the dust and heat of controversy will, 
we think, recognize that the majority of candidates 
and canvassers on both sides are honest, at least 
in intention ; the besetting sin of democracy is not 
corruption, but ignorance. 

The plain man will, we think, go further. He 
will recognize and respect the idealism in the 
Labour movement, which seeks to raise the 
standard of living and reconstruct society on a 
more equitable basis; but having gone so far he 
will stop. For he will recognize that the ques- 
tions which face us to-day are economic, not 
political; and that while the best men of all three 


parties have made common cause in advocating 
the economic programme of the Nationalist group, 
only the dissident and the Adullamites of Labour 
and what remains of the Liberal Party are left to 
defend the inherent contradictions of the Radical- 
Socialist opposition. 

If we ask what principles they follow, we find 
that Mr. Lloyd George, once the head of a Govern- 
ment that passed Safeguarding duties, stands for 
Free Trade in conjunction with Mr. Henderson, 
who not six weeks ago was in favour of a ten per 
cent. tariff so long as the dole was spared, and is 
now a strong defender of free imports whatever 
the trade balances say. 

If we ask what policy they propose, we are simply 
told that there is something to be said for 
nationalizing the banks and maintaining the 
standard of living for the unemployed. We do 
not doubt it—the prodigal son thought the same 
while the cash lasted. But not only is there nothing 
concrete and constructive ‘in the Henderson- 
Lloyd George programme; there is nothing 
whatever to suggest that either recognizes that 
England stands at a critical moment in her 
history, where a false step may mean disaster, and 
a wrong policy must work irretrievable ruin for the 
whole country. 

Let us make no mistake: an urbanized nation 
that lives on imported food cannot risk a currency 
crisis, for the simple reason that the collapse of the 
pound would mean the cessation of imports, a 
sudden shortage of supplies and a steep rise in 
prices, and something near to starvation for the 
bulk of the population. What is the use of Mr. 
Lloyd George talking about Protection raising 
prices, or Mr. Henderson blethering about main- 
taining the standard of living, when the advent of 
either of them to Downing Street would so destroy 
confidence in the finances of Britain that prices 
would soar sky-high and the standard of living be 
wrecked for a generation ? 

That, broadly speaking, is the issue, and we 
believe that the plain man will make no mistake 
in casting his vote in favour of the Nationalist 
candidate, whatever his normal political com- 
plexion ; and against the mere dissident like Mr. 
Henderson, who runs away from debate in the 
House of Commons, or Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
party has run away from him, 


HOW DO WOMEN VOTE? 


HE next General Election but one in 

England, remarked a Fascist cheerfully last 

week, will be the last. We do not take so 
desperate a view of the Constitution as this; still 
less should we endorse the comment made by 
another observer, that women have ruined 
politics. The truth is that no cause worth fighting 
for and no man worth following was ever ruined 
by women; for women seldom ruin anything 
except their own complexions. 

It is an open question, in our opinion, whether 
the woman’s vote has had much influence on 
politics. It has no doubt frightened timid Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer into removing the duties 


on tea and sugar and increasing the excise on 
beer, but it has not prevented an absurd increment 
of taxation on tobacco, which women smoke as well 
as men. But these, after all, are small matters, 
unworthy of the attention of the intelligent 
foreigner who seeks in vain to trace the effect of 
feminism on politics. And the reason for his 


failure, in our opinion, is simple : the woman’s vote 
has so far made very little difference. 

Nobody knows definitely how women vote, but 
the confident generalization that woman is a Con- 
servative animal, or a Socialist animal, or even a 
Pacifist animal, is obviously open to doubt. The 
only things that are not doubtful is that she is less 
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of a political animal than man, which is a matter 
of common observation; and that she is not 
specially inclined to vote for her own sex. If she 
had been, every political party would have strained 
its resources to find and finance women candi- 
dates, more particularly in the constituencies 
where women are in the majority; but the fact is 
that in all three parties women candidates are the 
exception rather than the rule, and in constituencies 
like those on the South Coast, where women are 
largely in the majority, the woman candidate is 
seldom or never seen. The political woman, like 
the political man, flourishes more in the North 
than the South of England, but she does not seem 
more in evidence in 1931 than in 1924. 

On the whole, the experiment seems to have 
neither succeeded nor failed—so far. Women are 
apparently too new, in politics as in industry, to 


have made much difference to the traditional 
dominance of men, and one is conscious of a 
curious backwash of interest now that the agita. 
tion has subsided, as though the whole thing had 
hardly been worth while. This is the pause, no 
doubt, between the first and second wind of 
feminism, and it is not entirely divorced from the 
fact that women, as well as men, find the profes. 
sions and business too hopelessly overcrowded to 
give them much scope for anything but earning 
a bare living. But since women are now about 
to exercise the vote for the sixth time, we suggest 
that the occasion is ripe for some woman who 
follows public affairs with sympathetic knowledge 
and a critical understanding, to present the world 
with a psychological study of the profit and loss 
account (whichever it may be) of the influence of 
feminism on politics. 


DARK DAYS FOR CHINA 


NE aspect of the Sino-Japanese quarrel has 

by no means yet received the attention it 

demands; that is, its ultimate effect upon 
China herself. For the moment she may unite 
against the foe, as she has always done. But, 
afterwards, the inevitable result must be worse 
discord and destruction of authority, and only 
those with personal knowledge of China know 
how deeply she is already rent with dissension and 
how intolerable are the conditions of life for th 
Chinese masses. 

The worst factor for evil is the unparalleled 
floods of the past three months, which are still 
but little abated. Even without the Japanese 
imbroglio, this catastrophe—the more serious 
because it strikes at what has always. been Nan- 
king’s chief stronghold—would have gone far to 
undermine the foundations of Government. In 
the Yangtze Valley alone the flooded area is about 
equal to that of England and Wales. Along the 
Hwai (a northern parallel of the Yangtze) and 
Yellow rivers and the Grand Canal the total 
destruction may exceed that on the Yangtze, 
From drowning, disease and starvation the death 
roll may run to many millions. Already the cry 
is heard that the floods would never have been 
so bad if Nationalist officials had not purloined 
the money that ought to have been spent on main- 
taining the dykes, which at least the Imperial 
mandarins rarely neglected. 

Popular misery will enormously strengthen the 
Communists, whose organization in the richest 
Yangtze provinces almost amounts to an indepen- 
dent government. In the past three years the 
Reds are estimated to have destroyed £50,000,000 
worth of property : towns and villages have been 
laid waste, probably 300,000 people massacred. 
The troops which have been campaigning against 
the Communists with partial success have now 
been drawn off by the trouble with Japan. Floods 
and Communism, combined, are threatening the 
whole Chinese social structure. 

Another disquieting feature is the rise in power 
of the Nationalist Left Wing. Canton’s revolt 
from Nanking last May sadly damped the hopes 
with which the year had begun, that Chiang Kai- 
shek and the realists of Nanking would succeed 
in curbing the Kuomintang party tyranny. But 
without the floods and the Japanese crisis the 


extremists might not have achieved much. It 
might have been possible for Nanking to concen- 
trate on restoring prosperity along the Yangtze 
(the policy so often urged, at last apparently 
adopted), leaving the rest of China temporarily 
to its own devices. Now the Left Wing have 
soared to power on the war fever, and are clearly 
dictating to Nanking. The Government's 
inability to save its Foreign Minister, Dr. C. T. 
Wang, who was nearly killed and hounded from 
office at the end of September, and the release of 
a noted Cantonese leader, who was arrested in 
Nanking at the time of the split in May, tell an 
eloquent tale. The Left Wing hate General 
Chiang so furiously that they may even force a 
war with Japan to bring him down. If Nanking 
fell, which does contain a nucleus of men of sense 
and responsibility, the prospect of the sort of 
Government the Left Wing would form, of heady 
extremists, doctrinaires and marauding generals, 
based on a riff-raff of student associations and 
boycotters, is gloomy, indeed, for China and the 
world. 

These facts are nowhere better appreciated than 
in Japan. They help to explain her steady 
refusal of mediation by the League of Nations. 
The latter might have stood more chance of sue 
cess if it had not insisted on bringing in America, 
for the Japanese are convinced that America is 
prejudiced against them; and their newspapers 
have been saying that she curries favour with the 
Chinese Nationalists for the hope of their trade, 
and is largely to blame for their contumacy. But 
in any case Japan wants, and means to get, not 
a compromise but a settlement. She is deter- 
mined to put a stop once for all to treaty viola- 
tions, boycotts, and the general depredations of 
the unruly. If she could do that, every business 
man, Chinese and foreign, would rise up and call 
her blessed. But the problem will be too great 
for any one Power. It may not be to-morrow or 
even in the near future; but international action 
to save China against herself seems the only ulti- 
mate remedy when one looks forward to the com- 
bined operations of floods, Communism, the new 
power of the Left, and the bitter resentment that 
will surge up throughout China against all in any 
way connected with her humiliation. 
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T is impossible to understand and to appreciate 
correctly from a political point of view the Germany 
of to-day without a knowledge of the structural 

changes which are taking place in the country and 

will form the Germany of to-morrow. The German 
le are at the cross-roads, where the signposts 
int two ways, where the old is still desperately 
fighting with the new, where National Socialism is 

already beginning to emerge clearly as the image of a 

new Germany. 

National Socialism is intent on realizing in Germany 
anew political ideal out of the ruins of bourgeois and 
proletarian ideology which is already on the point of 
collapse ; to realize a political ideal according to which 
it is not the individual or humanity, but the people, 
which represents the only real organic whole as the 
highest standard of value. By reason of this attitude 
National Socialism refuses to rule over and exploit 
foreign peoples and nations. National Socialism 
demands no less and no more than sufficient room for 
the German nation to live by right of existence as a 
great and free people. 

The victory of the Hitler movement in Germany will 
not be the victory of pre-war Germany which belongs 
to history, which National Socialists, as sons of an 
honourable nation, refuse to belittle. The rule of 
National Socialism will not bring back the old 
Germany. It is a young German race which is here, 
fighting for its right to live. 

This young Germany, which is free from all guilt for 
the war and did not put its signature to Germany’s con- 
fession of her alleged war guilt, has entrusted its fate 
to the hands of the National Socialist movement in 
order to throw off the terrific burden of crippling debts 
which deprive it and its descendants for generations to 
come of all hope of a better existence. 

This young Germany, which is determined to solve, 
simultaneously with the question of war debts, the 
question of peaceful internal reconstruction, means to 
put down with a strong hand those destructive Marxist 
elements which are to-day leading Germany to the verge 
of financial and moral destruction. 

It means to make an end in Germany of the pestilence 
of Asiatic Bolshevism which threatens the thousand- 
year-old-civilization of Europe and has thrown the 
incendiary bomb of chaos into every country of the 
world. It means to restore and strengthen the moral 
fibre to which the German people owe their good name 
among the nations of the world. 

In order to fulfil this great task, and also as a 
matter of honesty, National Socialism cannot assume 
the responsibility of promising to shoulder financial 
obligations in connexion with war debts which the 
economically exploited and now impoverished German 
people is unable to pay, which render impossible all 
economic construction, to the detriment not only of 
Germany, but of the rest of the world. 

On the other hand, the Hitler movement is deter- 
mined to take over and pay private debts. National 
Socialism attaches considerable importance to making 
this fact public, in order to counter the false rumours 
which are being spread about its intentions. 

Here is the truth. Private creditors will find that 
the operation of National Socialist economic principles 
in Germany constitutes a better and safer guarantee of 
the settlement of their financial claims than the irre- 
sponsible mismanagement of Germany under the 
present system. 

We are convinced that upon the success of the 
National Socialist regime in Germany rests the peace 


and order of Europe, and that the continuance of the ° 


Present system is definitely leading towards the abyss. 
The National Socialist movement does not intend to 


GERMANY AT THE CROSS-ROADS ! 
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make war, and sincerely desires peace in order to be 
able to devote itself to the reconstruction of the country. 
However, in its honest conviction it warns the world 
against the folly of the illusion that it is possible to 
erect the structure of peace on foundations continually 
eaten away by cancer of exacting reparations, This 
way lies chaos and crash, and the economic devasta- 
tion of a great and vital nation in the heart of Europe. 

Those who really desire peace must see, above all, 
that the nations are able to live together in peace and 
are not driven to explosions by their immanent forces. 

The National Socialist movement believes that peace 
would be assured for Europe if the political treaties by 
which Germany is imprisoned were revised and abro- 

ated rather than if efforts are made to maintain them, 
just as France’s mania for armaments endangers rather 
than ensures the security of the world. 

The National Socialist movement is firmly convinced 
that the young Germany which it represents, whose 
eyes are directed towards the future under the sign 
‘* Poor but Honest,’’ will alone succeed in restoring 
the confidence of foreign countries in the German 
people, and hopes that no nation, realizing that the 
peace of Europe can only be ensured by the existence 
of prosperous, free and happy countries, will refuse 
them their respect and confidence. 

The result of the Prussian plebiscite, regarded by 
many countries as a National Socialist defeat, does 
not by any means signify the failure of the basic idea 
of our movement, as our opponents would like to have 
it. On the contrary, it has proved that National 
Socialism is the only movement in Germany which 
could successfully combat social democratic mismanage- 
ment and the consequent process of decay. 

As a matter of national discipline the National 
Socialists did not refuse their support to the people’s 
decision, although they had missed no opportunity to 
voice in good time their doubts with regard to the will 
of the people as represented by other organizations 
because, according to German laws, such plebiscites are 
rendered so difficult that it is often impossible to obtain 
a result at all. National Socialism succeeded, by the 
appeal of the animating idea behind it and because of 
the inflexible spirit of its adherents, in mobilizing 
enormous masses of people to vote against the 
‘* black ’’ and “‘ red ’’ Prussian Government. Among 
the ten millions of Prussians who demonstrated against 
the Prussian Government, at least six or seven millions 
were in sympathy with the National Socialist Party. 

In view of this, we believe we are justified in calling 
this a decisive victory for our movement. By the 
customary rules of election, the present Government 
received a clear minority of votes. According to the 
result of this polling, a new election would reveal the 
Hitler Party as the strongest individual party in Prussia, 
the rising power in the German Empire. 

Instead of falsely imputing aggressive and destruc- 
tive tendencies to the movement, the cause of European 
peace would be far better served if this fact were 
recognized and efforts were made to understand better 
the aims of the Hitler movement, and to arrange the 
future of Europe in such a way that Germany should 
at least be enabled to escape from her present unfortun- 
ate predicament and to participate in the reconstruction 
of Europe without hindrance. 

The rise of the National Socialist Party within the 
German Empire is an inevitable process. The people 
bear the impress of the Hitler movement far more com- 
pletely than is imagined outside Germany. 

If ever Youth faced fearful odds it is here and now, 
but we have taken an avowed stand and face the future 
undaunted, fraught with danger though it be. 
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F two metals are to be used interchangeably as the 
[=i of exchange, the relation between them must 
be constant. 

Within the limits of its own jurisdiction a govern- 
ment can fix the relative value of its coined gold and 
silver at any ratio that it chooses. It can say that 
gold shall be worth fifteen times or fifty times as much 
as silver; but, having once laid down the ratio, it 
must maintain it. If we had to look in the,paper every 
morning to find what value in terms of gold had been 
assigned to silver for the next twenty-four hours we 
should all do our best to get rid of silver when its 
value was falling and to hoard it when its value was 
rising. In fact our currency would not really be 
bimetallic at all, but gold would be the real medium of 
exchange. A bimetallic currency must mean a fixed 
ratio between the two metals. 

The trouble is that they do not occur in a fixed 

ratio in nature. If gold and silver were always found 
together—if, for example, when a lump of the ore was 
refined it invariably yielded ten parts of silver to one 
of gold—the ratio between the two metals would be 
constant, and bimetallic currencies would be matters 
of course. Unfortunately, however, the two metals 
do not occur together, and their relative values are 
liable to be disturbed at any moment by the discovery 
of new gold-fields or new silver mines. 
. This is not the worst. Apart from the compara- 
tively small requirements of industry, the supply of 
gold is governed by the demand for it as a medium 
of exchange. The supply of silver on the other hand 
is largely unaffected by the demand for silver. For 
silver is a by-product. It emerges from the refining 
of certain other metals, with the result that the amount 
of silver produced is largely determined by the demand 
not for silver but for lead and zinc. 

Here, then, are two metals whose relative values are 
not fixed, and from the circumstances of their pro- 
duction cannot possibly be fixed. Yet fixed they some- 
how must be for a bimetallic currency. Therein lies 
the whole problem of bimetallism, and it is not surpris- 
ing that most authorities have regarded it as insoluble. 

The matter is, however, worth exploring further. It 
is difficult for us in this country to realize that gold is 
our medium of exchange. No gold currency is in 
circulation, and the coins which we use are either 
silver or copper. Actually, however, our notes and, 
still more, our cheques, represent gold, or are assumed 
to represent gold, and our silver coins, like our 
coppers, are merely tokens which we find it convenient 
to use for small transactions. The real evidence that 
our currency is on a gold basis lies in the fact that 
silver is legal tender only up to a small amount. 

But now suppose that after the war it had been 
decided to give this country a bimetallic currency, 
there would first of all have been considerable con- 
troversy as to the proper ratio between the two metals. 
When the United States was contemplating bimetallism 
at the end of last century a ratio of sixteen to one was 
suggested, and one reason why the proposal was 
defeated was the conviction that this ratio could not 
possibly be maintained. Silver had fallen, was falling, 
and would fall still further in its relation to gold. 
All these facts would have been brought out in the 
imaginary debate on the currency bill. 

In reply it would have been contended that silver had 
fallen so far as to be worth only one twenty-fifth of its 
weight in gold, that the limit had now been reached, 
and that the ratio could safely be fixed at twenty-five 
to one. Suppose then a Bill had been passed on these 


lines and was now in operation. Actually silver has 
shared the general slump in primary products and is 


A SUGGESTION ON BIMETALLISM 


{From a CURRENCY CORRESPONDENT] 


.constitute an authority having an absolute monopoly 


now worth only one seventy-fifth of its weight in gold, 
Under these conditions an Englishman with a debt to 
pay would naturally do his best to pay it in silver, 
He would use the gold sum of the debt to buy silver in 
the open market, would liquidate his debt with one. 
third of his purchase, and would pocket the rest, 

To this it may be objected that the debt would have 
to be paid not in ounces of metal but in current coins, 
and that if the market value of silver dropped below its 
currency value the Mint could meet the situation 
refusing to issue on demand coined silver against silver 
in bar. By thus strictly controlling the amount of 
silver in circulation the Mint could give a scarcity 
value to its coins and so maintain a currency ratio 
considerably higher than the market ratio. 

Before the war this policy was successfully applied 
by the countries which formed the Latin Union. The 
standard coin in these countries—France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy and Greece—was the five-franc 
piece, and this coin circulated freely through all the 
countries of the Union. But the number of five-frane 
pieces minted was very strictly controlled so that their 
value might be maintained. Nevertheless as silver 
declined in value the countries of the Latin Union came 
to depend more and more on their respective gold 
currencies, and after the Union had fallen to pieces 
during the war, no suggestion for its revival was put 
forward. 

The great difficulty about this policy of giving an 
artificial value to coins is the tremendous temptation 
it gives to counterfeiters. We think of a counterfeit 
coin as composed of base metal, but if this country were 
now on a bimetallic standard with a twenty-five to one 
ratio, there would be no need for the counterfeiter to 
adulterate his metal. Used in its purity it would still 
be worth three times as much in coin as in bar; all 
he would have to do would be to copy the dies. In 
the case of the beautiful Irish coinage, this feat might 
present some difficulty ; but there would be none in the 
case of the worst designed currency in Europe. 

The case would, however, be slightly altered if instead 
of issuing silver coins this country decided to make an 
issue of notes for comparatively large amounts based 
on silver instead of gold. A five-pound silver note 
could be as carefully produced and therefore as diff- 
cult to forge as a five-pound gold note. So far as our 
domestic currency is concerned the experiment would 
be hardly worth making, but if it were feasible it 
would have very considerable effect on our economic 
relations with India. 

India is a silver-using country, and by long tradition 
the cultivators, who form the great bulk of her popu- 
lation, make their savings in silver. By the recent 
slump in the metal scores of millions of poor men have 
seen their little capital halved in value. It would be 
a good stroke of policy to remedy this misfortune, 
and a still better stroke to stimulate Empire trade by 
the issue, if it were possible, of a new imperial note 
currency on a silver basis. 

But let us not underestimate the difficulties involved. 
To take silver at its present market value would be 
quite futile. Even if it does not slump still further, 
all the silver of the world, at present rates, would be 
inadequate to replace the lost gold sterilized in Paris 
and New York. If the Empire is to have a silver 
currency it must be a currency with an artificially i 
ratio to gold—a ratio which, having regard to 
actual rupee exchange, can hardly be other than 
fifteen to one. 

To maintain such a ratio it would be necessary to 


of all the silver in the Empire. It would have to 
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satisfy itself that no silver was unnecessarily produced, 
take over all supplies other than those released for 
industrial purposes under its licence, forbid the 
import of silver into the Empire except on its account, 
and—hardest task of all—regulate the silver note issue 
in the light of the information supplied to it by the 
Empire’s many governments, 


which has bewildered the world of Islam on the 

one hand, and the internal Reforms there which 
have amazed the Christian West on the other, are 
the two most considerable movements in the history 
of the contemporary Near and Middle East. 

It is essential to examine here, first, to what 
extent the Turkish State was the true standard- 
bearer of modern Islam, and to what measure Meccan 
law was enforced in it, before ever the fact 
of Turkey’s revolt from Islam can justifiably arise. 
This necessitates some recapitulation of history. The 
Turks first came into Muslim history as mere fighting 
elements, because they saw in Islam a system of laws 
that advocated chivalry and cleanliness. It was shorn 
of all novel methods of thought, and was one which 
was frankly evident to the senses. This religion they 
adopted, in the beginning, as the servants of the great 
Khalifs, but they soon fought their way to the 
leadership of Islam, till the Muslim world looked to 
Constantinople for moral and material guidance. 

The chief of the fighting forces of Turkey became 
the “‘ Protector of the Faithful,’’ and the priests of 
Turkish blood were installed as Shaikhu’l-Islam, hold- 
ing an enormous sway over the people through their 
jurisconsults, the Muftis and Qadis. 

With this as the genesis of the case, we notice 
a system of political symbiosis grow in Turkey, in 
the sense that autocratic Sultans strengthened their 
power and prestige with the aid of the Decrees of the 
Muslim Doctors of Law; and the Church increased its 
hold upon the masses in virtue of the fact that the 
Khans of the Turkish race lent their unqualified sup- 
port to the hierarchy of the clergy. Thus matters 
had been allowed to exist, the clergy lending strength 
to the State, and vice versa; and for a considerable 
time the scales of power in the country were pretty 
nearly balanced. Presently the Doctors of Law 
devised a scheme for placing a ban upon every 
endeavour that was calculated to probe into the sacred 
injunctions of Islam. And, although the Turk was 
not really inclined to seek any interpretation for him- 
self, nevertheless the religious ignorance of the masses 
increased to the extent that the real word of Allah 
Was entirely wrapped in priest-made dogma. Con- 
currently with this the clergy exerted themselves so 
earnestly to the preaching of war thet the Sultans 
could scarcely do without the help of the Church 
whenever a danger to the State occurred; till the 
thraldom of the Hoja or the priest was unquestioned 
in the realm. They could make kings and as easily 
dethrone them, or without the slightest provocation 
precipitate a revolution. 

In the seventeenth century Turkish power began to 
decline, and in the following two centuries, what with 
the defeat of the Turk by Austria and Russia, and with 
the revolt of Egypt and the ultimate grant of Reforms 
in 1856, the Church in Turkey had assumed a prodigi- 
ous importance over the State because Sultan Abdu’l- 
Majid had to throw himself on the mercy of the 
dergy, in order to retain his position in the Muslim 
World, on account of his surrender to victorious Russia. 


Ts disestablishment of the Church in Turkey 


THE FUTURE OF ISLAM 
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So difficult an experiment might well fail. On the 
other hand, if it succeeded it would check the slump in 
values created by the disappearance of gold, and 
Empire trade would revive and develop under the 
welcome stimulus of rising prices. A scheme which, 
if practicable, would produce such results is at least 
worthy of thorough discussion. 


Here, again, the Doctors of Law qualified the situa- 
tion by saying. that the Sultan’s action was dictated 
solely by reasons of legislative diplomacy, and by thus 
lending their support conversely added further to their 
power. Gradually the influence of the clergy became 
the only influence in the country. 

All progress was made impossible, and pure 
fanaticism was bred. When subject races were 
oppressed, and corruption reigned supreme in the 
modern Turkish State, it was so—let it be made quite 
clear here—not because the Sultans were incapable, 
but chiefly for the reason that they were virtually 
the slaves of the clergy—a clergy with no skill in 
statecraft. Furthermore, they had entirely changed 
the true colour of Islam, in so far as the Prophet gave 
a clear permission for Interpretation of the Revealed 
Law, whereas the official theological order of Turkey 
had contained : ‘‘ If a verse of the Scripture or a say- 
ing of the Prophet seems to stand in contradiction with 
the doctrine taught by the Doctors of the Law, it must 
be considered as a case of abrogation or interpreta- 
tion, not as that of a text having been overlooked. 
Consequently, the doctrine of the Doctors of the Law 
is to be followed in preference to the text of the Law.” 
To act otherwise was heresy, often punishable by 
death. 

The belief in opportunism which characterized the 
clergy is further shown by the fact that in a Turkish 
revolution in 1908 against Sultan Abdu’l-Hamid as 
the result of national education, the priests were the 
only power who aided the Sultan to quash the upheaval 
by a wholesale massacre of officials and Nationalists. 
They had declared that the Reformists were not true 
Muslims. In the following years, when Abdu’l-Hamid 
was deposed, the head of the Church joined the stronger 
party and gave a religious decree that his former 
friend, the Sultan, whom he had aided but a year pre- 
viously, was unworthy and was to be deposed. 

This duplicity continued, and when Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha organized the Nationalist forces in Ana- 
tolia, an edict was issued for the extermination of the 
Nationalists, who were styled the rebels of Islam by 
the religious Ulamas. The struggle between the last 
Khalif and the Angora Government was largely 
fanned into flame by the Doctors of Law; and the 
recent Kurdish revolt, which very nearly overthrew 
the Nationalist Government, was directly traced to 
the machinations of the white-turbaned clergy of 
Constantinople. 

With this plethora before the Turks, the only course 
that lay before the Angora Nationalists was to destroy 
that nefarious organization, which had not only impeded 
the progress but had actually imperilled the very 
existence of Turkey as a nation. The clergy were 
against and for the Sultans in turn, as it suited their 
own scheme of self-aggrandizement. They did the 
samé “with the Nationalists. But Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, whose merits equalled his reputation, never 
fumbled in discovering, in that priesthood, a very real 
menace to the future of his country. And so the 
whole structure, burdened with the clerical heaviness 
of centuries, had to be dismantled. 
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CONTEMPORARY PAINTERS 
V—RICHARD SICKERT 


By ADRIAN Bury 


those rare occasions when privileged persons 

are allowed to look at pictures. In the early 
hours of the Press day of the Italian Exhibition, Mr. 
Sickert was eyeing with the deepest concentration an 
Italian primitive. What of it? Only this. A number 
of nondescripts, among whom I was one, forgot the 
immortals for a moment and furtively eyed Mr. Sickert. 

Mr. Sickert was dressed perfectly—for himself. His 
clothes and hat, tie and collar, were just sufficiently out 
of drawing to mystify the spectator. His white beard 
was not so much a fact as an impression. His pose 
reminded me less of the meticulous lethargy of Max 
Beerbohm than the careless dominance of a statuette 
by Daumier. We had to look. 

Mr. Sickert is a personality. In estimating his place 
in art, this is important. There are great artists who, 
like Gerald Brockhurst, might walk down Piccadilly 
and none would know it. Everybody has always been 
aware of Mr. Sickert since those days in the ’eighties 
when our fathers watched him sail along King’s Road 
somewhat in the wake of Whistler. Mr. Sickert learnt 
much more from Whistler than the right to carry his 
lithographic stones, for Whistler also knew the mean- 
ing and value of personality. Was it not the painter of 
‘ Battersea Bridge ’ who exploited a growing tendency 
that art and artists were things apart from judges, 
engineers and mayors, that it were better and more 
amusing to be misunderstood as Whistler than to be 
‘* rumbled ” and praised as Alma Tadema? The young 
Sickert could not but be impressed by the older 
Whistler, and though I should be the last to suggest 
that Mr. Sickert inherited Whistler’s personality, for 
the American was at times feline, vain and difficult 
beyond mortal endurance, the gentle art of mystifying 
the public did enter into Mr. Sickert’s scheme. But the 
latter artist is far kindlier, more genuinely cosmo- 
politan and stronger mentally and physically than his 
first master. His experience of the world is wider, and he 
has borne with greater stoicism the tardy condescension 
of fame than Whistler could have done. 

What of his art? We must go back half a century 
to Legros at the Slade and to the meeting with Degas 
in 1883, for its beginnings. Mr. Sickert contributed to 
the early exhibitions of the New English. It was his 
contact with the French impressionists that sent him 
exploring our metropolitan jungle for game that was 
either too high or too low for the Academicians of those 
days. Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec had wed beauty to 
irony as only Frenchmen can. The ballerina and the 
washerwoman, the lady who sang for her living, and 
the girl who had other dreams to sell were a chapter 
of life worthy the powers of any painter. No one had 
done this sort of art in London for many a long year. 
The Victorians were only realists where making 
machines. and money were concerned. And so Mr. 
Sickert was, as it were, on virgin soil. His long series 
of theatre and music-hall pictures have a social and 
historic, as well as an esthetic importance, since the 
music-hall has disappeared with the pill-box helmet and 
the hansom cab. 

Here was a subject that fitted perfectly into Mr. 
Sickert’s impressionist technique and, looking again at 
these pictures after a lapse of time, we are convinced 
that no other painter in this country has penetrated more 
deeply into the pleasures of the proletariat. Hogarth 
‘and Rowlandson, Doyle, Leach, and Charles Keene 
could have given us music-hall nights, but Hogarth 
would have preached, Rowlandson would have been too 


"Tvs last time I saw Mr. Sickert was on one of 


charmingly lecherous, Keene and Doyle a little too 
timid, perhaps.. Mr. Sickert was lucky in his time, The 
century, with its Puritan inhibitions, was dying. The 
artist who had eyes to see might be allowed to use them, 

Mr. Sickert’s music-halls will interest a posterity 
that may evolve, as some American satirist has pre. 
dicted, into half human and half-mechanical centaurs, 
denizens with a torso affixed to wheels and radiator, 
who will crowd or park in cinemas as big as the City 
of Westminster. Will they long for the days of the 
little musical boxes where ‘‘ The Sisters Lloyd ’’ jigged 
in front of the chairman, and the sombre and dusty 
and raucous and bibulous audience writhed in plebeian 
ecstasy? I hope so. In fact, I never look at any of 
Mr. Sickert’s music-halls, so eloquent in suggestion, 
so vibrant with noise and glitter, so constructed with 
that Daumier-like accent in the right place, without a 
longing to put back the clock and hear Ada Lundberg 
once again at the Marylebone. 

But this is sentiment, and Mr. Sickert will have none 
of that, or is his sentiment, hike the art that hides art, 
only for those who can understand and can weep dis. 
creetly with their hearts? Yes, Mr. Sickert is a humanist 
for all his wit, and whether he is enjoying a dish of 
mussels and some white wine at Dieppe, a place that has 
furnished him with a masterpiece or two, or admiring 
the ever-youthful and indefatigable cunning of Mr. 
Haselden’s cartoons, he is the bon viveur in life as 
well as in art. For there are more ways of living than 
in Grand Palaces, either in the Strand or at St. John’s 
Wood. 

Mr. Sickert is the artist of the human mood. He 
has much of the caricaturist’s intuitive sense of criti- 
cism, ever on the alert for the ludicrous, looking at men 
and women as if he had seen such creatures for the 
first time. A great gift in itself, but a gift that leads 
him into delicious temptation, and rather dangerous 
for those who fancy themselves as beautiful or distin- 
guished. Mr. Sickert was determined not to be a com 
petitive portrait-painter, a determination that has 
increased rather than diminished with the years. But 


there are portraits of his, painted between 1890 and 


1900, that tell us all we want to know about certain 
celebrities. I recall the one of ‘ Aubrey Beardsley,’ and 
I do not think he has ever realized identifiable character 
better than in this. 

An aspect of Mr. Sickert’s genius is his fertility in 
the choice of subjects. There are artists who must 
motor all over England and France to find something 
to paint. Mr. Sickert looks round, and suddenly per 
ceiving that he is bored proceeds apace. He had never 
thought of that idea before, but ‘ Ennui ’ resulted, 4 
piece of art as convincing in its ponderous depression 
as a music-hall in its irresponsible hilarity. 

Mr. Sickert is an artist who has always thought 
first and painted afterwards, a by no means ordinaty 
accomplishment. He thought his way into the Royal 
Academy, and though we should have liked t 
see a little less of his personality and more of his att 
on those august walls, we rejoice that Mr. Sickert is 
in the same house with Reynolds and Turner, Sargent, 
George Clausen and Greiffenhagen, among others. The 
Royal Academy has always absorbed the best of English 
artists. Mr. Sickert waited a long time for that larget 
appreciation of his art which is his due. He is now a 
international figure in painting, and he has a high place 
among the English impressionists. For us, who loo 
with suspicion on the latest and ever-changing mai 
festations and propaganda that arrive from the factories 
of Paris, that is enough. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


By HaroLp STANNARD 


Tue educationist’s business is to choose as his basic 
subjects those most likely to benefit his pupils on the 
average and in the mass, And if he has to choose 
whether the basis of his teaching is to be classical and 
literary or mathematicak and scientific, he will do well 
to reject the latter, because of its inherent unsuitability. 

Mathematics is an abstract science and children 
cannot apprehend abstractions, while science is too 
concrete. 

A classical education, on the other hand, is based on 
the study of the Greek and Latin languages, and as 
such is essentially democratic. The people of a country 
may have had their Governments, their economic 
organization, even their religion made for them by 
their leaders or their conquerors, but their language 
they have made themselves. h 

But why Greek and Latin? Why not French and 
German? The answer is that language is used both 
for speech and for writing and that when used in 
speech it is somewhat carelessly handled, without 
regard for its elegancies, whereas a writer is at pains 
to bring out all the subtle qualities of his medium. The 
boy who learns French and German will want 
to talk to Frenchmen and Germans. Latin and Greek, 
however, are what are called ‘‘ dead ’’ languages and, 
if they are properly taught, the pupil’s attention is soon 
concentrated on the amazing skill with which they are 
handled by the great classic writers and the happi- 
ness with which they are made to reflect thought. 
Children are quick to appreciate the power of a 
properly formed sentence, and one reason why so many 
people are unable to write decent English is that they 
were never trained at school in the use of language. 

A classical education is thus justified by its nature. 
It finds further justification in its content. The problem 
which our children will have to face when they grow 
up is that of establishing a peaceful world order. Well, 
the Romans kept the greater part of the known world 
peaceful and orderly for four centuries. To them the 
modern world owes its law, its religion and its admini- 
stration; so that whatever cohesion the League of 
Nations possesses is due to the Roman tradition. 

It is the custom to teach Latin before Greek, but it 
would be no bad thing if the order were reversed. For 
the Greeks were a youthful people and the story of the 
world’s youth is mainly their story. Life to them was 
the adventure that it is to all of us when we are young, 
but they had no elders and betters to point out the road. 
They found it for themselves, raising all the essential 
problems and solving them in terms whose adequacy 
still astounds us. The boy who, as he goes through 
his teens, is much acquainted with Greek literature 

from Homer and Herodotus to Demosthenes and 
Aristotle, will be given an education marvellously in 
sympathy with the development of his own mind. The 
great Renaissance scholars were not wrong when they 
held that the rediscovery of Greek literature had again 
made life human ; and never had education greater need 
to be based on the humanities than in this age of 


ma 


enemy countries. 


EDUCATION : SCIENTIFIC OR CLASSICAL ? 


By W. H. Jacques 


To the man who said in Latin that he had spent ten 
years on Cicero, Echo replied in Greek, ‘‘ Ass!’’ The 
comment is due to a great Latinist who moved the 
thought of the world, Erasmus. But this is the 
sort of Latin that co-called classical scholars 
seldom read, 

They remain divorced from practical life and they 
have failed to impress on our people the most valuable 
lesson the classics afford, the spirit which made Rome 
great. The ancients ignored Political Economy, which 
is all-important to-day, and classical study has pro- 
duced a set of men who are the worst linguists in 
Europe. They do not master the living Latin in the 
Romance languages. 

As the staple of education, the classics have failed 
and scholars of that sort can walk the streets to-day 
without making as much to live on as a chauffeur. 
Socrates was a sound educator when he advocated 
free investigation, the knowledge of self and the right 
use of words. The ground should be laid for the first 
and the second. The last is essential and should be 
attained by more and better teaching of English, which 
has as great a literature as that of ancient Greece 
and a much wider scope. After reasonable advance in 
English, science in the widest sense should be the main 
subject of education. 

Science moves on, while the classics are static. It 
is not the whole of life, but the most important part 
for the teacher. 

Apart from the vocational aspects of education, 
young people should know about two things neglected 
by classical educators, the working of their bodies and 
the meaning of the world around them. How otherwise 
can they enjoy it? Science should teach them to notice 
and investigate what they see, to realize the beauty 
which lies unobserved beneath their feet, to gain 
valuable and practical knowledge which is written 
everywhere, if they could read it. How do you find 
your way, classical scholar, when you are lost in a 
wild district, and do you approve of the mania for 
sport which this ignorance of Nature encourages? 

Science is after the truth with no exclusions and its 
function is to eliminate the subjective and resolve it 
into the objective. Our sentimental Press does not do 
this; the classics do not; and the true philosophers, as 
once in ancient Greece, are now again men of science. 
We must get rid of the false sense of values popular 
to-day. 

Teach English first and science to the average 
learner, whose reluctant brains are wasted on the 
classics. Examiners are equally stupid. Anthropology, 
the study which teaches us not to despise but under- 
stand the strange ways of other races, is a wise addition 
to modern science. When it had advanced to real 
knowledge, not a single mark could be obtained for it 
in the Indian Civil examination. Can we wonder at 
troubles in India? Does any thoughtful citizen of our 
Empire pretend that the many millions spent yearly 
on public education are justified by the results? If 
he does, he is living in a fool’s paradise. 


[When war broke out in 1914, the British Government at once prohibited the entry of glycerine into 
It took a year for a Cabinet mainly composed of classical honours men to learn that 
glycerine was a chemical constituent in all fats.—Ep. ] 
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The Saturday Review 


COOKING IN THE MIDLANDS—II 


By WHITE 


AST week I gave the recipe for the famous South 
Notts Rook Pie. Here is another excellent recipe 
from the same county. 


An Old English Plum Cake 


2 lb. flour, 2 teaspoonsful baking powder, 6 oz. 
butter, 4 oz. lard, 1 lb. currants, washed and dried, 
4 Ib. stoned raisins, 4 lb. mixed candied peel, 4 Ib. moist 
sugar, 3 eggs, 2 pint cold milk. (The baking powder 
is a modern introduction to save eggs.) 

Sift flour and baking powder into a bowl, rub in 
the butter and lard, wash, pick and dry the fruit, cut 
the peel finely, add all to the flour and mix well. 
Whisk the eggs, stir the milk to them, and moisten 
the cake, beat it up well and quickly, have a lined, 
greased cake tin ready, put in the mixture, bake in a 
good oven for 24 to 2? hours, reducing the heat 
towards the end. Put a folded paper over the top. 

At Leamington, in Warwickshire, I tasted an 
extremely good Fish Roll, which I was told was a war- 
time emergency dish, but too good to be lost : 


Leamington Fish Roll 


4 lb. cooked fish (herrings, pollocks or any kind of 
the cheaper fish are good for this), 4 oz. flour, 4 oz. 
fine oatmeal, 2 oz. suet, 1 teaspoonful baking 
powder. 

Flake the fish, remove bones and skin, add a little 
anchovy essence, mix a light dough of the other 
ingredients, roll it out into an oblong, spread with the 
fish well seasoned, roll up, pressing edges well together, 
tie in a scalded floured cloth and boil gently for 24 
hours, Serve with parsley sauce made with some of 
the water, 


Oxford Sausages 


The skinless Oxford sausages, so highly praised by 
Professor Saintsbury, can still be had in many places, 
and would be made by many people at home if they 
were once tried. Here is an excellent recipe : 

1 lb. young pork, fat and lean, with skin or gristle, 
1 lb. lean veal, 1 Ib. beef suet chopped finely together ; 
put in 4 lb. of grated bread, half the peel of a lemon 
sliced, a nutmeg grated, 6 sage leaves chopped finely, 
a teaspoonful of pepper, and two of salt, some thyme, 
savoury and marjoram shredded finely. Mix well 
together, and pot it close down in a pan till you use: 
it. Roll the size of common sausages and fry a fine 
brown. 

And here is a Northamptonshire recipe for Catherine 
cakes, which are made especially for St. Catherine’s 
Day, November 25, the Feast of the Lace Makers round 
Ampthill, near by where Catherine of Aragon passed so 
many sad days and lightened her sorrows by taking an 
interest in the lace makers and their work. 


Northamptonshire Catherine Cakes 


2 oz. flour, 4 oz. castor sugar, 4 oz. butter, a little 
milk and 1 large tablespoonful ground almonds. 

Mix the sugar, flour and almonds together. Melt 
the butter and mix it in with the dry materials, adding 
enough milk to make the whole into a paste, Roll 
out, cut with a fluted cutter about the size of a wine 
glass, put in a buttered or floured tin, not too close 
together. Decorate each with half a glacé cherry and 
a little finely chopped angelica. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 


Anchovy Essence as a Flavouring 


The cookery of the Midlands is, as I have already 
said, very good indeed. Most of the recipes have been 
handed down from one generation to another, and a 
proof of this is that so many meat dishes, Melton 
Mowbray Pork Pie, Potted Beef and Jugged Hare, 
for example, are flavoured with anchovy essence, which 
is a feature of very old and good English cookery, It 
cannot be tasted, but it is an important item in bring. 
ing out flavour. This teaches us that we should not 
altogether condemn as impossible some of the curious 
mixtures in old recipes without trying them. They 
may be, and-usually are, extremely good. 


(Next week’s article will be on Cooking in the North. 
East of England.) 


A SATURDAY DICTIONARY 


' THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


ALL government is a means to an end, be that end 
the happiness of the individual, the profit of a class, 
the security of the realm, or the aggrandizement of a 
Republic or Empire. For the attainment of that end 
a State is regarded as a single body politic, directed 
by a single intelligent will. Hence the theory of 
sovereignty situate in one monarch, in one parliament 
or constituent assembly, or in one supreme Will of 
the People. 

In practice, however, this single Will of the People 
is seldom in evidence. The weak point of ‘‘ Govern- 
ment of the People, by the People, for the People ” is 
the second clause ; because experience shows that many 
of the people are not interested in questions of govern- 
ment at all, that when they are they prefer to be led 
rather than to lead, and that even then they will be of 
different opinions and will follow different leaders. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
Will of the People does not exist. Autocrats, absolute 
monarchs, and dictators often discover its existence im 
passive resistance, which may develop into active 
rebellion. Parliamentary governments discover it im 
the swing of the pendulum from party to party; and 
revolutionary Governments discover it in counter 
revolutionary movements. ; 

Except in war-time, therefore, when the whole nation 
may be united in self-defence or the lust of conquest, 
the term Will of the People is something of a misnomét, 
The bulk of the people are almost invariably passive 
political matters, and what really makes itself felt 
the support (or opposition) of an active-minded 
generally well-organized minority. 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain: 


Airmindedness, by ‘‘ Neon.’ 

A Letter from Einstein, by Dame Ethel Smyth. 
The Future of Islam—II, by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 
The Secret of Power, by Luigi Pirandello. 

An Argument; and a Short Story. 


24 October 1931 
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S- ORY 


Mrs. PaAvuLinE PoLtock stood looking out on the 
stretch of snow in front of her. With a light hand 
she flicked a small lump of ice from her neatly shod 
foot, and heard it fall with a tinkle on the stone floor 
of the veranda of the hotel. Her companion, a small, 
rather insignificant young woman, made a movement 
of irritation. 

“J can’t argue with you any more,’’ she said, 
“I’m not clever, but I’ve come over to Switzerland 
to fetch my husband back—and I’m not going to 
return without him.” 

Pauline Pollock’s green eyes narrowed, as though 
she were mentally measuring up her companion’s 
strength, 

“My dear Mrs. Rutter,’’ she said frankly, ‘ the 
situation is ridiculous. Jimbo is not a child to be 
ordered about. He wouldn’t go—besides,’’ she 
added as an afterthought, ‘‘ he isn’t here! ” 

“Not here? ’’ For a moment Mrs, Rutter wondered 
if this sphinx-like woman were lying to her. 

Pauline Pollock waved her glove towards a small 
chalet lying half-way up the mountain-side. ‘‘ Jimbo 
is stopping in that little hut. He and I went up to 
see the sunrise yesterday morning, and he was taken 
ill. I don’t think there is much wrong with him, 
but I have sent for the village doctor—and in the 
interval I’ve come down to our hotel to get some 
comforts.’’ 

Poor little Mrs. Rutter flushed painfully. ‘ If my 
husband is ill, I insist upon going to him,” she said. 

The other woman put out a hand to soothe as one 
soothes an impatient child. 

“ There is no need for you to distress yourself. 
I can do all that is necessary.’’ 

“If my husband is ill,’’ persisted Mrs. Rutter, 
“he will naturally want me.” 

Pauline looked at her not unkindly. ‘‘ 1 do not 
suppose you are an experienced nurse? ”’ she queried 
gently. 

“T could certainly do all that is wanted—all, at 
any rate, that you could do.” 

Pauline’s thin lip curled. ‘‘ I nursed in Serbia and 
Bulgaria throughout the war,’’ was her comment. 

For a moment Mrs. Rutter’s irritation was so great 
that she thought of making the cheap retort that 
she was still at school during the war. On second 
thoughts she shifted her ground. 

“* What is wrong with my husband? ”’ she inquired. 

“ The doctor is with him at this moment—we shall 
probably see him on his way back to the village.” 

But Mrs. Rutter turned her back resolutely. ‘“‘ I 
shall go up to the chalet immediately and see for 
myself how my husband is.” 

Pauline Pollock’s voice was not raised one single 
note, but there was something compelling about her 
speech, In spite of herself little Mrs. Rutter found 
herself listening meekly to her next words. ‘‘ You 
will not go to the chalet for the simple reason that 
you cannot possibly find your way there without a 
guide—there is merely a kind of shepherd’s track. 
Come, come, what is the use of quarrelling? If you 
are wise, you will come into the lounge with me while 
we discuss the whole situation.”’ 

Somewhat reluctantly Mrs. Rutter found herself 
Seated in the almost empty lounge watching her tor- 
mentor sip a cocktail and light a cigarette from a 
jade holder (of the approved pattern used by vamps). 
Refusing a cocktail, Mrs. Rutter had time to make 
a quick study of the woman, ‘‘ She may be any- 


THE CONQUERING MRS. POLLOCK 


By Rose HENNIKER HEATON 


body,’’ she thought to herseli—‘*‘ she may be anyone's 
daughter—from an exiled Russian princess to an East- 
bourne dentist’s’’ (the thought of the Eastbourne 
dentist seemed to comfort her), and she looked with 
more confidence at the creamy complexion, auburn 
hair and long, languid figure beside her. (‘‘ My poor 
Jimmy,’’ she murmured to herself compassionately.) 
Pauline wriggled herself into a more comfortable 
posture. 

‘** How long have you been married to Jimbo? ”’ 
she asked puffing a cigarette. 

‘* About five years,’”’ answered the wife. 

‘* And this is the first time he has been unfaithful 
to you? ’’ Pauline threw back her head and let the 
smoke escape through her nostrils. The audacity of 
the woman made the legal wife gasp. 

“* It will be the last time,’’ she said heatedly. 

Mrs. Pollock looked at her almost indulgently. 
‘* My poor little woman, you have been married to 
Jimbo .for five years, and you don’t even begjn to 
know the least little thing about him. You don’t 
know—you can’t realize—the grand primeval creature 
you have tried to tame—to run in double harness and 
obey each crack of the domestic whip! I have known 
Jimbo only three weeks, but in less than three minutes 
I sensed the Real Man—the Real Jimbo—the true, 
clear-eyed, simple man of the snows and the moun- 
tains. The mountains—ah, those mountains !’’—(she 
waved her hand airily towards the towering peaks)— 
‘* that is where Jimbo belongs! ’’ 

** All that kind of thing,’’ said Mrs. Rutter icily, 
‘‘is perfectly all right for a film hero, but, unfor- 
tunately, my husband has his living to earn on the 
Stock Exchange.”’ 

‘* Ah, and when Jimbo is not working on the Stock 
Exchange, where do you live, my dear Mrs. Rutter? 
Let me at least hear that you have found a home 
worthy of him? ”’ 

‘** We live in Onslow Gardens!” snapped the wife, 
for the first time unwillingly conscious of a certain 
banality in her abode. 

Mrs. Pollock emitted a silvery laugh. ‘‘ In Onslow 
Gardens—how superbly inadequate. Onslow Gardens ! 
Jim—with his splendid manhood and his radiant 
strength. Jim—with his deep chest and lean thighs— 
Jim!” 

Mrs. Rutter felt the conversation was getting 
slightly indelicate, and she accordingly moved herself 
a few inches away from the speaker. 

But Pauline leant forward to emphasize her points. 
‘Oh, you wives, you wives, what fools, what utter 
paltry fools you all are. You attract these dear men 
by a kind of superficial prettiness, but you make no 
effort to understand them—to bring out the best that 
is in them. With me it is different—I understand 
men. Shall I tell you why I am irresistible? Why 
I have been called the All-Conquering? Then listen 
and learn something worth knowing about life. I 
study a man—I dissect his soul and his inmost 
unexpressed yearnings. I take him from his irksome 
surroundings, and I bid him follow me to a place 
where for the first time he can breathe his own native 
air and live the life for which he is fitted. This year 
I met Jimbo and brought him to the Swiss mountains. 
La8t *yean I met Henry and took him to the East, 
the mysterious East. You didn’t know Henry Banes, 
by any chance? (his wife, poor thing, died broken- 
hearted—no backbone!) The year before I took 
young Marley pearl-fishing in the Pacific, and showed 
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him the harmony of white sands with palm trees 
swaying in the breezes, and dusky women smiling 
a welcome, Poor fellow, when the time came for 
him to return to Ealing he was completely broken 
up!’’? She sighed deeply at the recollection. 

Mrs. Rutter rose to her feet. ‘‘ Very interesting,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I am afraid your various love affairs 
do not concern me. Successful, as you doubtless are, 
in separating wives from their husbands, the fact 
remains that Jim is extremely fond of both me and 
the children, and I am convinced that directly he sees 
me he will forget his—er—his silliness.’’ 

Pauline smiled disdainfully. ‘‘ 1 think not,’’ she 
said gently, ‘‘ but you may certainly try; and pray 
do not blame me if your welcome is less enthusiastic 
than you expect. If you can find a guide there is 
no reason why you should not start immediately for 
the chalet.’’ 

‘*T shall not return without my husband,” said 
Mrs. Rutter with determination. ; 

‘* Jimbo is ill,’’ said Pauline coldly—‘ surely even 
your wifely jealousy will not go to the length of 
dragging him from a sick bed!” 

‘* What is wrong with him? ”’ 

‘** T have told you I do not know. He will probably 
be all right in a day or two, but he seemed a little 
feverish when I left him this morning. Ah, I believe 
I see the burly figure of the village doctor coming 
down the path. If you are in a great hurry to hear 
details, you could go to meet him.”’ 

Mrs. Rutter did not wait for a second invitation, 
but, taking no further notice of her companion, she 
walked swiftly through the hall and met the Herr 
Doctor a few yards from the entrance to the hotel. 

Looking out of the window, Mrs. Pollock observed 
them exchanging a few words together, and the next 
minute Mrs. Rutter was seen walking swiftly in the 
direction of the railway station, while the doctor 
hurried on towards the village. 

A tiny train came panting into the station, and 
Mrs. Rutter took her place in a first-class compart- 
ment. It was only as the train was moving slowly 
down the mountain track that a pencilled note was 
put.into Mrs, Pollock’s hands. 

Dear Mrs. Pollock (it ran): 


I give in. You may nurse my husband with 
pleasure. The doctor tells me he has small- 
pox.—Yours very truly, 


EFFiE RUTTER 


The All-conquering One sat down suddenly, feeling 
a little faint. 


* * * 


Seated in the train, littke Mrs. Rutter made out a 
shopping list: ‘‘ If Jim has chicken-pox, even, lightly, 
he will want lots of fussing over and little comforts,’’ 
she said to herself... . ‘‘ I’m glad I told that 
conceited woman it was small-pox—that’ll give her 
a few sleepless nights, not to mention frightening her 
off the neighbourhood.’’ Mrs. Rutter smiled a trifle 
maliciously as she wrote down : 


** so Gold Flake, 
6 handkerchiefs, 
Some detective stories, 
2 packs of cards, 
Book of cross word puzzles. . .’’ 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the SaturDAay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, g King Street, London, 
W.C.z2. 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Cavalcade. By. Noel Coward. Drury Lane. 
There’s Always Juliet. By John Van Druten. Apollo, 


Hollywood Holiday. By Benn W. Levy and John Van 
Druten. New. 


The Immortal Lady. By Clifford Bax. Royalty, 


Let me say at once that I have a very sincere admira. 
tion for Mr. Noel Coward. His versatility alone js 
remarkable. Nor is he a mere Jack-of-all-trades ; he js 
a minor master of them all. And so, though per 
I was bored almost to slumber by his ‘ Cavalcade,’ | 
salute respectfully an author who can follow up the 
flippant and undignified frivolity of ‘ Private Lives,’ 
and the bitter, disillusioned pessimism of ‘ Post. 
Mortem,’ with this solemn and sentimental Drury Lane 
morality-revue—and, what’s more, ‘‘ get away ”’ with 
it! 

For the purpose of contriving ‘ Cavalcade,’ Mr, 
Coward has glanced backward over the past thirty 
years, selected some of their more obvious Memorable 
Events (Mafeking Night; August 4, 1914; Armistice 
Day, etc.) reproduced them in the form of animated 
pictures, and linked them together with an 
epitomized biography of one of the stupidest and dullest 
families in English Drama. And since he has been 
careful to refrain from making the cynical comments 
he has taught us to expect from him, and has shown 
us the Memorable Events, not as critical opinion sees 
them now, but as conventional opinion saw them at the 
time, the result intellectually is about as interesting as 
the illustrations to a children’s history-book published 
under the auspices of a Society for the Propagation of 
Patriotic Claptrappery. 

I attach so little importance to ‘ Cavalcade ’ that | 
do not propose to waste much time in analysing it 
critically. Mr. Agate has described the task which 
Mr. Coward set himself as ‘‘ to bethink him of Drury 
Lane Theatre, the old autumn melodrama, ‘ Rose 
Marie,’ ‘ The Land of Smiles,’ and find a successor in 
that line.’’ Not having seen ‘ The Land of Smiles’ or 
‘Rose Marie,’ I cannot offer an opinion whether 
‘ Cavalcade ’ is a worthy successor ; but my hazy recol- 
lection of the autumn melodramas is of something 
which, though comparably unsophisticated and specta- 
cular, was incomparably more entertaining and 
dramatic. They did telt a story—which is more than 
‘ Cavalcade ’ does; and the ‘‘ spectacle ’’ supplied by 
Mr. Arthur Collins was essentially dramatic—which is 
more than Mr. Coward’s is. When he showed us the 
Derby—in, I think it must have been, ‘ The Whip ’— 
there was a sound dramatic reason for it} but when 
Mr. Coward shows us Brighton Beach and Petticoat 
Lane and allows us to overhear the funeral-procession 
of Queen Victoria, they are utterly irrelevant. If the 
show had been too long, they could have been extracted 
without damaging, or even affecting, the story. Had it 
been too short, there was nothing to prevent him adding 
Earl’s Court Exhibition, Piccadilly Circus, the Corona- 
tion of King George the Fifth, or the christening 
ceremony of Master Noel Coward. ; 

The merit of Mr. Coward’s spectacle is its anima- 
tion; he has made an actor of each super. The funda- 
mental weakness of his stage-pictures is that they are 
static rather than dynamic; not only are they unre 
lated to the story of the Marryot family, but they have 

no dramatic content of their own. The curtain rises to 
disclose them, and falls several minutes later to conceal 
them, but nothing happens in between the rising and 
the falling. 

With regard to the famous Message, with its “hope 
that this country of ours which we love so much will 
find Dignity, Greatness and Peace again,” I felt that 
this pious and very respectable, not to say sententious, 
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utterance came rather strangely from the author of— 
well, ‘ Private Lives,’ for instance. I noticed the lights 
on the wall of Mrs. Marryot’s drawing-room winked 
as she raised her glass to toast this patriotic ‘‘ hope ’’ ; 
and I left the theatre wondering whether that wink 
was not perhaps a perfect criticism of the whole affair. 

Mr. Van Druten’s love-duet, ‘ There’s Always 
Juliet,’ is a genuine work of art, and to praise the 
actors only is sheer nonsense. Whether it was written 
with an eye on Miss Edna Best and Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, I have no idea. But it was certainly written 
to be played by first-rate actors; and to question its 
worth by asking what it would have been like had 
the leading parts been played by second-rate actors, 
jis to show oneself unqualified to criticize dramatic 
writing. Or may one damn a Chopin Prelude with a 
surmise that it might, and probably would, sound pretty 
feeble stuff if an amateur strummed it on a cheap 
piano? 

Despite its deficiency in respect of plot, this comedy 
held my interest throughout. To a reasonably sensi- 
tive playgoer, there is just as much drama in a 
duologue as in what is commonly called ‘“‘ action.’’ I 
agree that it requires a delicacy of playing equal 
to its delicacy of writing; I agree that it would be 
intolerable stuff if its eroticism were not carefully 
restrained and strongly diluted with humour. But 
since it is diluted and restrained, and is, in fact, played 
delicately and with a beautiful appreciation of its 
quality—not only by Miss Best and Mr. Marshall, but 
by Dame May Whitty and Mr. Cyril Raymond—well, 
what is the use of discussing what it might have 
been? 

‘ Hollywood Holiday ’ must have been great fun to 
write. Messrs. Levy and Van Druten, having been to 
Hollywood, have concocted a play which exposes the 
vulgarity and the stupidity of that notorious colony. 
To anyone able to appreciate their satire, it will, I 
have no doubt, be infinitely entertaining. | Unfor- 
tunately, in London, it amounts to nothing more than 
a reiteration of familiar charges against people in 
whom we are only very mildly interested, Its chances 
of success are, therefore, wholly dependent on its 
merits as a farce. 

The idea of installing a Jean Cadell governess as 
a writer of scenarios in Hollywood is a good one, 
and is very ingeniously contrived. All the humour 
latent in the situation is extracted by the authors, and 
the comedy is full of plums. But the story is fre- 
quently interrupted by patches of pure satire which— 
for reasons I have mentioned above—are only mildly 
entertaining to a London audience. Miss Jean Cadell 
gives a very clever and amusing performance as the 
prim little English governess, though the part is too 
long for so monotonous a character; and there are 
excellent embodiments of British middle-class respecta- 
bility by Mr. Hugh Wright, Mr. Alfred Clark and 
Miss Agnes Imlay, and of Californian vulgarity by 
Mr. Dennis Wyndham. 

‘The Immortal Lady ’ tells how in 1716 Winifred 
Maxwell, Countess of Nithsdale, rescued her 
imprisoned husband from the Tower of London on 
the eve of the day appointed for his execution. A 
dramatic story, told by Mr. Clifford Bax with com- 
mendable restraint, though perhaps with a keener 
appreciation of its literary and psychological than of 
its excitative possibilities, it deserves, and indeed 
requires, a rather more distinguished presentation 
than it was receiving on the second night. Indeed, 
to speak quite frankly, the rescue scene was pretty 
badly bungled; and the fault was the producer’s. 
Still, the play has several interesting scenes and some 
beautifully turned phrases, and the playgoer with a 
sensitive appreciation can enjoy it. Miss Jean Forbes- 
Robertson as the Countess suggested a great deal 
more than the circumstances permitted her to realize; 
and only Mr. Alan Napier, as a Venetian ambassador, 
Seemed wholly unaffected by them. 


ILMS By Mark Forrest 


The Unholy Garden. Directed by George Fitz- 
maurice. The Dominion. 
The Mad Genius. Directed by Michael Curtiz. 
Marble Arch Pavilion. 
The Blue Express. Directed by Ilya Trauberg. 
Academy. 


The 
The 


Last week, owing to the omission of one or two 
words, the impression was given that the heroine of 
‘ Hindle Wakes ’ is a lady called Hindle; so I must 
explain that Hindle is the name of a Lancashire 
town, and that Belle Chrystall did not give a perform- 
ance of a cotton mill, but of Jenny Hawthorn, one of 
the operatives. I wish that the errors in the new 
Ronald Colman film were as easy to explain. This 
picture, which opened at the Dominion this week, and 
is called ‘ The Unholy Garden,’ is all about an inn in 
the Sahara, where criminals go when they want to get 
beyond the arm of the law. Exactly why they should 
be immune in this spot I don’t know, but half a dozen 
of them are collected there and remain with the object 
of getting hold of a fortune which belongs to an old 
blind embezzler, who lives on the top floor with his 
charming granddaughter. On the arrival of Ronald 
Colman in this den the rest are persuaded to leave the 
conduct of the affair in his hands, with the result that 
the charming granddaughter gets the money and 
Ronald Colman a rose. The tortuous plots and the 
asinine behaviour of everyone baffle elucidation, and 
I can only wonder how the authors and the director 
of ‘ The Front Page’ ever came to turn out such a 
mass of improbabilities. However, Ronald Colman is 
there for his admirers to gaze upon, and perhaps that 
is considered a sufficient reward. 

John Barrymore is nearly as ill-used in ‘ The Mad 
Genius,’ which comes to the Marble Arch Pavilion. This 
picture is reminiscent of Svengali; indeed, I thought 
I recognized the fur-lined overcoat which did duty when 
Trilby was at the height of her fame. In his latest part 
John Barrymore is burdened with a dancer’s soul and 
a club foot, but finding a boy who will make a dancer, 
he endows him with his genius. All goes well until the 
boy falls in love with the ballerina, played by Marian 
Marsh, and then for a moment John Barrymore’s influ- 
ence fails him. Undeterred, he succeeds in separating 
them until he meets his own end at the hands of another 
of his subjects. The film is well directed, but there is 
nothing new in John Barrymore’s characterization and 
the story carries no conviction. 

So far so very disappointing, but the new Russian 
picture, ‘ The Blue Express,’ makes up for an other- 
wise doleful week. This film has been banned by the 
Board of Film Censors, but the London County 
Council has sanctioned its exhibition to adults. It has 
been cut and, as presented, is not very subversive. 
There are the usual “‘ digs’ at the army and the 
capitalist, and every worker is a saint, but the points 
lose their force by being over-emphasized. Still, the 
picture is the thing and those who, having seen ‘ The 
Ghost Train,’ think that we know something about 
filming trains, should go at once to the Academy and 
reconsider their opinion in the light of Mr. Trauberg’s 
direction. Owing to the censorship, there is not much 
likelihood of there being many opportunities to see the 
picture, and those who are really interested in the 
cinematograph should not miss it. 

In this connexion I am awaiting with some interest 
the appearance of another Russian film, entitled 
‘ Alone.’ This has been recently trade shown in 
Moscow and tends, as the title suggests, to glorify the 
individual, a new departure for the U.S.S.R. I am not 
surprised to read that, while the film was considered 
suitable for foreign consumption, it was thought to 
be dangerous for the home market. They are going 
to show it, however, in Moscow towards the end of 
the year. 
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EW NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


The Sons of Mrs. Aab. By Sarah 
Gertrude Millin. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

The Fortnight in September. By R. C. 
Sherriff. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Yellow Brimstone. By Richard Blake Brown. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


Tue light which Mrs. Millin throws on her char- 
acters is hard, but not harsh. She is conscious of the 
limits set to human strength and generosity, but she 
is conscious too that the most of us are decent reason- 
able beings within an accustomed environment, unless 
too much is demanded from us. Squalor she describes 
with effective brevity, not with a tedious catalogue of 
repulsive detail, and beauty, though rarer than squalor, 
she does not overlook. Nor does she strain her inven- 
tion to trap her characters in situations that must stir 
our pity or horror. Her spirit is just, and her style has 
a precise economy. It would not be difficult for her if 
she indulged in emotion, or indicated tragedy with less 
restraint to achieve work more directly impressive. 
There is, however, this advantage in the starkness of 
her method, that if it does not always stimulate the 
imagination it does satisfy the intellect. | And her 
craftsmanship is masterly. 

We come to Sheba in the company of an unfortunate 
young Englishman who is making a trial trip through 
the diamond diggings as an insurance agent. What 
his name was we are not told; it does not matter; but 
with him we see in African midsummer the diseased 
and hungry Kaffirs, the rude village, the sweating 
diggers in whom hope always triumphs over experi- 
ence, the primitive gear, the gathering debris; and 
when he leaves a digger picks up some of the papers 
he has thrown down in his angry disappointment, and 
Gideon Aab forms the idea fatal to his manhood and 
eventually to his reason, of insuring the life of his 
brother Hercules. 

Gideon and Hercules were the two surviving 
children of Caroline, the unattractive daughter of a 
well-to-do farmer, and. of Nicholas Aab, a shiftless 
poor white. As Caroline had quarrelled with her family, 
Nicholas and she came to the diggings. The man was 
stupid and ignorant, and only such unskilled work was 
available. | And when he died Caroline had still a 
reason for not seeking the help of her father or her 
brothers. Hercules was a congenital idiot, and with a 
fierce passion she wanted to keep him out of the way 
of criticism, out of the world, to herself, in Sheba. 
Even her other son, whom she loved well enough, must 
be sacrificed for this. It was almost a monomania. 
For a scanty living she laboured in the sun, as no 
white should, with Hercules slobbering at her side. 

When Gideon had by fraud secured a policy of 
£1,000 on Hercules, he had no intention of commit- 
ting a more serious crime. For four years the war took 
him from Sheba, but he returned, still fascinated by the 
chance of this fortune, returned and could not escape. 
Marriage, increasing difficulties, degradation; through 
all he cherished this hope. So to the grim end. 

The episode of Fanny and Redmarsh emphasizes the 
prison life of the diggings, its stupefying remoteness, 
though Redmarsh does by accident or a last effort of 
the will escape. So many studies of the ageing maiden, 
aware of her starved womanhood, have been made 
that Mrs, Millin had a difficult task to find new things 
to say. Fanny’s honesty with herself is such a thing. 
The heaped rubbish and hopes deferred in the back- 
ground are never forgotten as this powerful theme is 
tersely and logically developed. 

A very different kind of realist is the Mr. Sherriff 
of * The Fortnight in September,’ gentle, sentimental, 


occasionally diffuse. Every year for twenty years the 
Stevenses have been to Bognor for their holidays, 
and this year they go once again at the same time to 
the same lodgings. Father Stevens enjoys it most, 
His position at the office is really quite good, consider. 
ing how he started, but it is a clerkship only and he will 
not now rise any further, and he has no outside 
interest, so that he lives for these holidays, the 
organization of them, the looking back on them, the 
looking forward to them. Yes, he is alive there for a 
fortnight. The younger boy, Ernie, has tremendous 
fun, too. Mary at nearly twenty, ‘Dick at seventeen, 
are less enthusiastic, but very nice about it, patient, 
obedient, loyal young people. It is Mrs. Stevens's 
secret, carefully concealed, that she detests all the 
anxiety and fuss, but of course what brought joy to the 
others must make her happy too. This year the 
holiday is as uneventful as the rest, more than some, 
for they once went down in the train with a lady who 
threw a fit. These are just the little:things that show 
the growth and decay brought by time. Dick con. 
ceives ambition as he sits listening to the military band, 
Mary has a hidden, very mild, rather disappointing 
flirtation with the man who is the detective in the play 
at the Pavilion. The lodgings, though Mrs. Huggett 
has bought a new stair-carpet, are shabbier and seem 
darker than ever. Once the chops are brought in so 
raw that they have to be sent downstairs again. No 
hard light beats on Bognor as on Sheba, but a soft 
glow. ‘‘ The days are drawing in now, aren’t they?” 
There is a little sadness in the reminder of time’s 
passage, a chill in the moist wind, but nothing stronger, 
nothing tragic. Is it tragic, though, that Mrs, 
Huggett has lost some of her usual regulars, is break- 
ing up like her ugly narrow house? She is still quite 
a dignified figure when she waves good-bye from the 
ate, 
P The charm of ‘ The Fortnight in September ’ is no 
adventitious thing. Mr. Sherriff’s affectionate under- 
standing of these nice ‘‘ ordinary ”’ people appears 
complete, and is so conveyed that long before we arrive 
at ‘‘ Seaview ’’ we are as anxious as the Stevenses 
about the weather which, I am glad to say, is very fair. 
Why should we be interested because when Mrs, 
Stevens opened the packet she had brought home it 
contained dried apricots, instead of petit beurre 
biscuits, or in trifles such as this? In part we are 
amused because this holiday evokes childish memories, 
in part we are flattered, I dare say, by the contrast 
between our highly organized sensibilities and the 
Stevenses’ simplicity, but mainly we like being reas- 
sured of the decency of our fellow men, of the harm- 
lessness of most of what fills their attention, and of 
the comparative permanence of small delights in 4 
dark, darkly shifting world. A book like this ought 
to cause a rise in sterling. But Mr. Sherriff must 
beware in his next novel lest the twaddling detail be 
overdone. Mrs. Gaskell wrote only one ‘ Cranford.’ 
Mr. Blake Brown thrashes about wildly in a world 
of his own, and though he may be having a good time 
he must regulate his imagination if he wishes others 
to share it. A universal revolution is the culmination 
of the plot engineered by persons of doubtful inten- 
tions and sweetly resonant names. This seems to be 
burlesque. The fantastic bishop, and the equally 
fantastic curate—in fact his son, but supposed to be the 
last of the Hapsburgs—by turn invite our serious atten- 
tion or bolt from us into baroque conspiracy. There 
is added some mean and rather dirty satire on a clergy 
house, some Firbankian dialogue and some Corvo- 
esque learning. ‘ Yellow Brimstone ’ suggests a young 
author rather pleased with himself but not confident 
of his purpose, unless it be to write an unusual book. 
Well, it is unusual; and bad. 


NOTE.—Owing to pressure on space Correspondence 
is this week unavoidably held over, 
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EVIEWS 


ONE VEG. 


Minnie Maylow’s Story and Other Tales and 
Scenes. By John Masefield. Heinemann. 


7s. Od. 
O. boil greens you need considerable skill, if you 


are to serve them up green, appetizing and . 


unsodden. Most cooks never learn how to do it; and 
Mr. Masefield’s mind seems like the saucepan in which 
their pale yellow slush is matured. 

For greens he has borrowed a story or two, the 
story of Dick Whittington, of Odysseus’s return, of 
Tristan and Iseult, of Henry VIII and his wives, of the 
coming of Brutus to England, of the everlasting locusts 
who devour grains of wheat one by one. They are 
greens of mixed quality, but he plumps them all 
into his poetic saucepan of luke-warm water (drawn 
from the duck-pond), forgets to put in any salt or soda, 
cooks them too long, and serves them up unstrained in 
a cold dish. 

I challenge anyone to read these stories with pleasure. 
The best of them are dull. The others are foolish, 
equally without ideas or insight. Mr. Masefield changes 
each story to his own whim, but beyond a simplicity of 
diction and a simple story-telling skill (no better than 
that of many forgotten story-tellers in verse, such as 
Bloomfield of ‘ The Farmer’s Boy ’), not one possesses 
an elementary virtue; and to the reader no reward 
comes for his bravery but the rather mean one of find- 
ing in each story sample after ludicrous sample of 
prosiness and bathos. I must quote one passage—by 
no means untypical—in which Brutus and the Kings of 
Britain go chariot-racing for the hand of King Berroc’s 
daughter (it is, of course, Mr. Masefield’s usual visit 
to the Derby) : 


Then all of the race leapt up to a glare of life, 

A roar arose and heightened, arose and thunder’d : 

“* Math has it, Math wins, Conan, Conan will do 

Erbin is gaining. Come, with a wet sheet, Erbin. 

The Trojan is in it. It is Conan’s race. Conan. 

No, the browns are holding them. Come along, 
Math, Math wins. 

No, look at the whites, the whites, the whites, the 
whites. 

The Trojan is coming through them: he’s coming 
thro’ them, 

He'll do it. He'll do it still. He’s up. He’s got it. 

He’s up to the browns. It’s a tie. It’s a tie. It’s a 
tie. (And so on, for many more lines, until he 
wins, of course, by a neck.) 


There you have it, the old receipt, without any of the 
old vigour. Had an unknown poet sent in such lengthy 
nonsense to a publisher, it would have boomeranged 
by return. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


ONE GOOD CUSTOM 


History of Smoking. 
Translated from 
England. Sixty-four Illustrations. Harrap. 
12s, 6d. 


By Count Conti. 
the German by Paul 


EHIND the calm smoke-screen of this book, one 

? can efface, for a moment of due recollection, the 
political turmoil. 

A characteristic sign of weakmindedness is to judge 

a use by its abuse, and what better instance of modern 

weak-mindedness could be found than the sectarian 

earnestness behind the prejudice against the vine and 

the weed? Tennyson is not often surprising by 

intellectual depth, but I never think of the fanatics 

Who, possibly through misunderstanding, range them- 


selves behind Lady Astor; of teetotalism; and of the 
antic Anti-es generally, without recalling with a smile 
two of Tennyson’s lines: lines in which, out of defer- 
ence to the fervour of those Free-thinkers who follow 
the well-trodden trail of the late Mr. Foote and of 
Colonel Ingersoll, we will make one tiny alteration, by 
substituting the It of Thomas Hardy for Tennyson’s 
own anagram of dog: 

For It fulfils itself in many ways 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

A correspondent living on the Surrey side, and 
bewailing justly (if his facts were correct) the drunken- 
ness around him, once took me severely to task for 
having made a remark to an audience mainly of work- 
ing men; but, so pleasant is it to be ridiculed for being 
trite, that the sentence will bear repetition: ‘‘ It is as 
foolish to call beer or wine alcohol as it would be to 
ask your mother to drop in to-morrow afternoon to 
take a cup of tannin.’”? Well! we shall have an anti- 
tea party presently ; and, meanwhile, an ‘‘ advanced ”’ 
anti-tobacco party is already in the wings. With 
Count Conti’s work before us, the reader, over his 
cigar, will be saying : 

** Such fish I do foresee 
When the charm’d fume comes strong o’er me.”’ 


These lines, which, with Tennyson’s, might further 
decorate this ‘ History of Smoking,’ were written by 
the poet who declared that it did not matter what 
political opinions a man might hold—so long as “‘ he 
had Tory tastes.” 

To have read carefully Count Conti’s ‘ History of 
Tobacco ’ and Mr. H. Warner Allen’s ‘ The Romance 
of Wine ’ (yet, is not wine the classic, water the more 
romantic, and mineral water the most hysterical, of 
beverages?) qualifies us for citizenship just because 
neither directs us how to vote. Good citizenship is a 
matter of character and independence, rather than of 
party or of voting; and it is no less true now than it 
was in the time of King David that water is the means 
wherewith ‘‘ the wild asses quench their thirst.’ 
Tobacco is one of the gifts to men the right use of 
which brings us nearer to earth, our mother; but 
Milton, too, wrote justly : 

So little knows 
Any but God alone to value right 
The good before him, but perverts best things 
To worst abuse or to their meanest use. 


How trite both of beer and of tobacco: of beer, for 
drunkenness is almost unknown in the countries of the 
vine, nor did it, apparently, appear in Scotland until 
the Government, in the time of Burns, put a tax upon 
the honest home-brewed ale and thus drove the Scots 
to reckless indulgence in whisky. Whether it seeks 
revenue or regimentation, no Government is to be 
trusted. ‘Rousseau himself, the very prophet of demo- 
cracy, began by declaring government by number to be 
better suited to angels than to men, and a century of 
experience seems to prove that only evil angels, even 
then, enjoy it. Like the vine, the weed itself has 
sacred associations. In the glowing thurible, the 
osselets of incense smoke! Count Conti’s first allusion 
is to a religious carving of a Maya priest smoking. 
The spirit of his god was thought to invest itself in 
the whorls, whereby he deemed inhalation to be com- 
munion with his deity—almost as in the classic story 
of Emerson’s hour-long, silent converse over a pipe 
with the, likewise silently smoking, Carlyle. 

The story of the introduction of tobacco into England 
can be told in a sentence. Ignorant prejudices had to 
be overcome; the “ scientists’ proclaimed it, of 
egurse, a panacea ; latent abuses were prophetically 
divined by King James and by other early objectors ; 
there was (and is) the natural opposition of non-smok- 
ing women to men reeking from over-indulgence; 
until, whenever both men and women are almost 
equally uncontrolled, we have reached the present nadir 
of ‘‘ progress”: the spot where it is no longer 
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unknown for mannerless brutes to smoke in non-smok- 
ing railway compartments. The illustrations are a 
treasure, and here is a book upon a good subject by an 
author who writes neither like a tobacco-Trust share- 
holder, nor like an Astor-ish idolator of the demon 
whose name is—Don’t. History, not partizanship, is 
the quest of this historian. Since our chief obligation 
to-day is ‘‘ to dig again the wells that the Philistines 
have filled,”” to shake off (not to mention our huge 
home-supply of both products) the muck and the slime 
of American-imported ignorance and absurdity, Count 
Conti and Mr, Warner Allen deserve to be acknow- 
ledged handsomely. Both volumes can stand beside 
our “‘ thin red line ’’ of intellectual fighters on the side 
of good sense : French Brillat-Savarin, English Thomas 
Walker, W. H. Berry’s ‘ Viniana,’ André Simon’s 
‘ Art of Good Living,’ Paul de Cassagnac’s ‘ French 
Wines,’ C. L. Leipholdt’s and P, M. Shand’s several 
books on food, dining and dietetics; the delightful 
“‘second’’ edition of Lord Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters to his 
Son,’ and, of course, Professor George Saintsbury’s 
two ‘Scrap-books’ and ‘Cellar Book’: these three last 
being inevitably sacred to every reader of, and to every 
contributor to, the SaruRDAY Review. One wise man 
is more than a match, in the long run, for a pack of 
noodles, and, now that smoking has degenerated into 
a habit from its right prerogative of being the final 
blessing of good company, of good talk, of friendly 
silence, and of post-prandial peace, it is but just that 
in Count Conti it should have found a discriminating 
historian. No public librarian, worthy of his trust, 
should be without either volume. No private reader, 
who can buy, beg, or borrow, should fail to read either 
carefully. 
BURDETT 


A PATRIOT KING? 


King Charles the Second. By Arthur Bryant. 
Longmans Green. gs. 6d. 


S a new biography of Charles II really necessary ? 

That must be the first thought of the reader as he 
opens this book, but he will assuredly not have perused 
more than a few pages before the question has answered 
itself in the affirmative, It is true that Mr. Bryant, 
through no fault of his own, has little to say that is 
new (for the period of the Restoration is a well-worked 
field), but in an easy and attractive style he states the 
case for the defence of Charles, and so must inevitably 
remove the erroneous impressions gleaned from his- 
torical text-books which still draw their inspiration from 
Macaulay. Mr. Bryant disposes of the worst charges of 
frivolity and indifference to his subjects’ welfare that 
the Whig writers have for so long brought against the 
monarch, and so completes the work of rehabilitation 
which was begun some years ago by Sir Henry Imbert- 
Terry. In short, this book is to be welcomed as help- 
ing to a better understanding of the period in which 
modern England came into being. 

At the same time, there are occasions on which the 
author’s romanticism has carried him away, and has 
caused him to overlook the more material forces at 
work. The monarchy of the Tudors rested upon the 
support of the new landowners, whom the dissolution 
of the monasteries had brought into existence, and of 
the growing commercial classes. Puritanism on the 
one hand, and the disappearance of the threat from 
without, owing to the decay of Spain on the other, 
brought this state of affairs to an end: the city went 
into opposition, the third generation of the new landed 
gentry became as factious as their feudal prototypes had 
been, and in the ensuing confusion the throne was over- 
turned. The forces that had supported Elizabeth were 
divided, and Charles I died on the scaffold. Neverthe- 
less, it was not long before it became obvious that 
Cromwell’s foreign policy was economically more 
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unsound than the direct taxation of the Stuarts, for the 
war with Spain ruined English trade and shipping, ang 
so those who had dethroned the father combined tg 
restore the son. 

Mr. Bryant rightly stresses the poverty of the Crowp 
at this time, but he does not quite realize the extent to 
which economic considerations governed policy. The 
Commonwealth came to an end because it made too 
great a claim upon the Englishman’s pocket ; Charles || 
could not do without a Parliament during the firs 
twenty years of the Restoration, because he had no 
money ; and the increase in the Customs revenue, owi 
to the trade boom, made him absolute at the end of his 
life. That is the history of the period covered by this 
book, and it is to be regretted that the author does not 
make it quite so plain to the general reader as he mi 
have done. Charles was undoubtedly the ablest states. 
man of his day, but he could never have consolidated 
the monarchy as he did had not the receipts from the 
Customs duties, which went directly into his owp 
pocket, risen from £260,000 in 1661 to nearly £600,000 
in 1685. 

There can be no doubt that the greatest asset of the 
restored Stuarts was, as Mr. Bryant claims, the King 
himself. His character is not easy to determine, and 
how much or how little he believed must ever remain 
an enigma; the real secret of his success lay in the 
fact that although he often deluded others he never 
deceived himself. In some ways he was more Bourbon 
than Stuart, and there was much in him of the cynical 
wit of Henri IV and Louis XVIII, with not a little of 
the boredom of Louis XV. His knowledge of events 
was not deep, but his knowledge of men was profound, 
and he took every opportunity of extending it. Time 
and time again throughout his reign he showed that 
he knew to a nicety how far the English people would 
go in any given direction, and he confounded his 
enemies by the accuracy of his forecast. His profes. 
sion was kingcraft, and of that he was one of the 
greatest exponents the world has ever seen. 

Mr. Bryant claims for his hero the proud title of a 
Patriot King, and upon the evidence he adduces it 
would be difficult to refuse the distinction. In fine, 
the author is to be congratulated upon driving another 
nail into the coffin of that very Whiggish lady, the 
Muse of English history. 


PETRIE 


THE SCIENTIFIC NIGHTMARE 


The Scientific Outlook. By Bertrand Russell. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


R. BERTRAND RUSSELL’S new book is sure 

of a welcome. Everybody knows that Mr. 
Russell is incapable of writing anything which does 
not stimulate the imagination and set to work the 
grey matter within the brain; and they will not k 
disappointed this time. This is a brilliantly provoca 
tive piece of work. In considering the impact of 
science upon human life in all its aspects, the author 
has enormous scope to bring into play the quintessen 
tial characteristics associated with his name—intel 
lectual honesty, clarity of thought and of purpose, 
and a consummate mastery of English prose. The result 
is a volume which every intelligent person will soot 
be reading. ; 

Mr. Russell begins by tracing the history of scié 

tific knowledge and of its philosophical implications 
down the ages, showing how it has moulded mans 
thoughts and given shape to his beliefs. But 
gradually the aspect of science as knowledge 's 
being thrust into the background by the aspect of 
science as the power of manipulating nature. 
far the greatest triumphs of applied science have beet 
in the realm of machinery, but, in the nea 
future, the writer expects it to achieve 
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triumphs in biological and physiological direc- drives its noblest to the Roman shambles. In Bertrand 
tions. Already artificial nitrates are replacing du Guesclin it rises against the English, the hereditary 


natural nitrates, the silk-worm is being ousted 

artificial silk, and synthetic rubber will soon 
take the place of natural rubber; while even the 

lem of producing synthetic food is purely chem- 
ical, and there is no reason to regard it as insoluble. 
Likewise, impregnation can now be caused by artificial 
means and cretinism cured by the use of iodine, and 
these are but two of the revolutionary develop- 
ments which the infant sciences of embryology and 
psychology have already revealed. 

So far, so good. Mr. Russell up to this point 
confines himself to facts, and with these no one can 
quarrel. But the last chapters of his book are specu- 
lative—they deal with the completely organized 
scientific State, which is as yet a dream of to-morrow. 
There are some people who think it will always be 
adream. Presumably, the world is to muddle along 
with its barbaric gold policy and crazy expenditure 

armaments till the crack of doom. Such 
le will not be interested in Mr. Russell’s specula- 
tions—thereby proving themselves uninteresting. 
Yet these chapters are the best part of his book. 
The conclusion he seems to reach is that the completely 
scientific society would in all probability perish because 
the individual would find life unbearable. ‘‘ A 
world without delight and without affection is a world 
destitute of value,’’ he writes, and the last chapter 
he devotes to the question of values in relation to 
science. The book is beautifully written. The 
style is as a bright February morning—cold, clear, 
crisp, and lit with the sunlight of Mr.. Russell’s 
warm humanity. 
Brian FirzGeratp 


THE ROCOCO CENTURY 


Woman and Rococo in France, seen through the 


Life and Works of Charles Duclos. By Karl 
Toth. Translated by Roger Abingdon. 
Harrap. 25s. 


HIS is a remarkable book, which is not to be read 

even at many sittings. It represents an attempt 
to give not the surface or design of French History 
during the Great Century, but the lining such as 
historians too often throw away as dross. It is very 
much more than the memoirs of one man. It is the 
compounded essence of almost every book known on 
the France of Louis XV. It is packed with allusion 
and epitome. It is larded with thought and suggestion. 
It is not necessary to agree to be amused, and it is 
only needful to read a few paragraphs at random to 
become interested and informed. It is cleverly illus- 
trated out of the great collections of Paris and Vienna, 
and as either an epilogue or apologue of a course of 


reading on France during the eighteenth century, it 
will pass well. 


Rococo was the prelude of the Revolution. It gave 
the aristocrats their admirable bearing and costume 
on the scaffold, while those who survived complained 
that the Revolution had prevented a single decent 
turbot reaching the Paris market. In spite of the 
defeats of her armies, France conquered Europe by 
the art of light conversation, which proved more 
penetrating than heavy artillery. It was an art described 
by Galliani as that of ‘‘ saying everything in a country 
where everything was forbidden without having to 
g0 to the Bastille.’’ 

It is difficult to remember that Duclos was a Celt. 
The following paragraph is worth quoting on that 
point as well as for showing the amount of compressed 
knowledge Karl Toth exhibits on every page : 


This Breton blood has worked wonders all down the 
centuries. 


In the war of the Veneti against Czsar it 


foes of the Breton soil; it lures on a Jaques Cartier to the 
discovery of Canada; men like Duguay-Trouin in the 
eighteenth century, Robert Surcouf in the nineteenth, 
become, under the same impulse, relentless spirits of 
revenge in the sea-warfare against England. The same 
Breton boldness rises in Cadoudal as he leads his 
Chouans into the field against the Revolution’s centraliz- 
ing policy and brings to the tip of Cambronne’s tongue 
at that dark hour the liberating word with its world of 
meaning. Breton-fashion are Lesage’s dogged mutiny 
against the society of his day, and the literary wars of 
Freron and Maupertuis against Voltaire; as also is 
Lamettrie’s exaggerated rationalism. The sceptical faith 
of Chateaubriand, Lammenais and Renan flows from this 
source as well as the ardent love of their native hearth 
shown by Brizeux and Souvestre. 


There are 350 pages of this tapestried and inwoven 
material, with chapters devoted to the Salon, Madame 
de Tencin, La Pompadour and Madame d’Epinay. 
There are short essays on the Philosophes and the 
Church and on Rococo morals; or on Rococo elegance 
in the Ars amatoria. Finally, there is a lengthy 
summarizing of French and German cultures in their 
more enduring aspects, Like a red thread throughout 
are the carefully picked quotations in French. It is a 
book which can be opened and read at any chapter. 
It is the secret and silent history of a century told in 
the most amusing way. The weak point is the con- 
clusion which the author seeks to twist into a post-war 
apology for Germany—past, present and future. 

Towards the end of the book, the reader who has 
been reading for a steady fortnight will be rewarded 
by a curious chapter on Marriage and Adultery. There 
is something in the statement that ‘‘ a good deal of 
the French nobility’s physical degeneracy may be re- 
lated to the criminal prejudice that conjugal obligations 
had to be discharged like an irksome burden.’’ One 
wonders how many of those eighteenth-century mar- 
riages arranged between girls out of convents with 
roués of the world would have been found subject to 
the laws of nullity and annulment? The result under 
modern conditions would be summed in Sophie 
Arnould’s phrase: ‘‘Le divorce est le sacrement de 
Vadultére ’’; while it was Balzac who explained the 
jealousy of Rococo days as not the doubt of one’s 
wife, but the doubt of one’s own powers as a man. 
‘** Rococo marriage is the art of becoming a cuckold 
gracefully !” 

Out of this century of French culture how rare 
is greatness ! Voltaire and the Pompadour alone merit 
the title usurped by Louis XIV. Did not La Pompa- 
dour protect literature and stop the war of Austrian 
succession? What else did it produce? The salon, 
which is the feminine counterpart of the Anglo-Saxon 
club, and l’esprit, which is the French parallel to the 
English art of calling a spade a spade. It also pro- 
duced ennui, for which the Middle Ages had an uglier 
name. And ennui produced the same phenomena it 
has bred in our days, but in a Rococo setting: 
financiers like Law, lovers like Casanova and charlatans 
like Cagliostro. 


FASCISM AND ITS CHIEF 


Mussolini. By Sir Charles Petrie. The Holme 
Press. 55. 


baer tet ied is a myth to the majority, and it is 
to be hoped that Sir Charles Petrie’s admirable 
and sympathetic study of the man and his meaning 
wilf feach even ‘‘ those retired colonels and elderly 
spinsters in the Kensingtons and Cheltenhams of 
Europe who welcome him as one of themselves.’’ A 
son of the people, an ex-socialist and an ex-syndicalist, 
Mussolini has wandered far from his beginnings; but 
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if he has attained and learnt much, he has forgotten 
nothing, and the structure of his autocratic aristocracy 
is deep-rooted in his own past. Economically, what he 
has done is this: He has socialized and syndicalized 
capitalism, and has built a co-operative community on 
a basis of private enterprise shorn of its power for 
anti-social mischief. This, of course, is but a crude 
summary of the Fascist regime, which Sir Charles has 
described and analysed with a lucidity and compre- 
hensiveness for which no praise could be too high. 

Of the man himself we are given a clear and con- 
vincing portrait, idealized a little, perhaps, but none 
the worse for that in a day when ‘“‘ warts and all ’”’ is 
so apt to be interpreted ‘‘ all warts.”” Sir Charles 
compares Mussolini with Augustus, but, though prais- 
ing the man whom the new Cesar has gathered round 
him, he has not ventured to acclaim any as a Tiberius. 
Incidentally to the main theme we are given an excellent 
account of the conditions that made the arrival of a 
dictator essential if Italy was to be saved from anarchy. 
Anarchy unfortunately does not always herald the 
strong man, but if history teaches us anything it is 
that chaos is the forcing-ground of our Mussolinis. 
Hence the folly of expecting or demanding dictator- 
ships before the necessity for them has actually arisen. 
It is one of the happiest features of the book that it 
continually compares Bolshevism with Fascism as the 
alternative treatment for extreme social disruption. 


FAINTLY ROMANTIC 


William Shenstone: Poet and Landscape 
Gardener. By E. Monro Purkis. White- 
head: Wolverhampton. 6s. 


R. PURKIS has no distinction as a writer, but 

his account of Shenstone is sound and judicious, 
and he selects well from a correspondence which is 
apt to be tedious. Yet Shenstone, when he conquered 
his inertia, was shrewd enough as a literary critic, and 
could make a good aphorism. He was a little ridiculous 
with his landscape gardening, for he was a clumsy man 
who refused to wear a wig, and he lacked the money 
to launch out into London in the winter, when a garden 
ceases to be an amusement. If he lived in retirement 
and wanted to be discovered, the same may be said of 
Tennyson. 

Mr. Purkis points out that Johnson, in the ‘ Lives of 
the Poets,’ was unfair to him.; There are reasons for 
this. Johnson was tired of his job; he saw the Lea- 
sowes in pouring wet; he hated the pastoral tradition 
for its unreality; and he had unpleasant memories of 
Solihull school, where Shenstone was educated. -We 
are asked nowadays to admire the poise of the 
eighteenth century between convention and Nature, 
and to notice the beginnings of the romantic school. 
Shenstone wrote: ‘‘ I think most of my verses smell 
of nothing but field-flowers,’? and we may credit him 
with good intentions, though lines like 


If thro’ the garden’s flow’ry tribes I stray, 


in his most admired ‘ Elegy,’ are’ more formal than 
invigorating. His results in verse and gardening are 
generally tame, but in those days what we now visit 
as wild and sublime scenery was regarded with 
aversion and horror, and we must remember that 
Richmond Hill was a safer prospect than the High- 
lands of Scotland. Burns was told by the native Muse, 
when she appeared as a goddess, that he could not 
‘‘ wake the bosom-melting throes with Shenstone’s 
art,”? but Burns was a bad judge of English verse. 
Shenstone lives ‘mainly in his famous Latin epitaph, 
which might be rendered : 


Ah, how much less is all the world to me 
Than, girl unparalleled, remembering thee ! 


But that is improving his taste in the Latin, which 
speaks of puellarum elegantissima. The most amus. 
ing account of his foibles comes from Charles Graves, 
whose friendly malice presents him taken up for sh 
stealing because he would walk in the moonlight, ang 
turning a local Tadpole Bottom into ‘‘ Arno’s Vale,” 
Graves was a remarkable humorist and deserves to be 
better known. VERNON RENDALL 


SPEED 


Speed: Being the Authentic Life of Sir Malcolm 
Campbell. By J. Wentworth Day. Hutchin. 
son. 12s, 6d. 


N the introduction which he contributes, Lord Howe 

answers the question that is often asked when this o¢ 
that speed record has been broken: ‘* What is the 
good of it all?’’ ‘‘ These great attempts upon the 
Land Speed Record,’’ says Lord Howe, “‘ carry with 
them an amount of prestige which, I believe, means 
probably more in other countries than it does in our 
own.’’ It is a true saying; and even-apart from its 
international aspect, there is something of real ethical 
value in the public exhibition of skill, endurance and 
courage which these tests provide. He would be a 
cold-blooded reader indeed who did not thrill to Mr, 
Day’s vivid stories of Sir Malcolm’s record-breaking 
runs. There is in them all so much that transcends 
all mechanics, and in the end what we acclaim is the 
indomitable spirit of man that aspires and dares 
greatly. 

It would be difficult to praise too highly Mr. Day's 
method of narration when he comes to the actual 
description of cars thundering over the ground at the 
rate of 100, 150, 200, 245 m.p.h. By some trick ofa 
prose style that refuses to reveal its secret Mr. Day 
makes us spectators of these incredible speeds. 
Spectators, we say; but there are times when we seem 
actually to sit at the wheel with Sir Campbell and 
know something, but not all, of what it must feel like 
to face the perils of speed and to retain an iron control 
over nerves and muscles that may not be relaxed till 
the race is run. The bulk of the book is devoted to 
stories of the way in which record after record was 
broken by Sir Malcolm; but in addition we have happy 
personal touches, and a romantic story of a treasure 
hunt on Cocos Island, whither Sir Malcolm went with 
some friends in 1926 to seek the treasure of Lima 
Cathedral, which it is believed lies hidden there. As 
exciting a book as anyone could wish. 


WOMAN AND BOTANIST 


The Hard Road. By Charitas Bischoff. Hop 
kinson. tos. 6d. 


T HIS is a biography of real quality; and it would be 
almost true to say of it what a German historian 
said of Gilbert White’s letters : They let you into the 
heart of England. So this Life opens the doors of 
German psychology as it was two generations ago 
Its inwardness, as Germans say, may be concealed by 
its extreme simplicity, by the humbleness of many 
of the folk and sometimes by domestic pettiness, but it 
is not the less deep on that account. 

On the surface the volume is no more than a short 
Life of Amalie’s Nelle, daughter of a purse-maker in 4 
little Saxon township. She met while picking mush- 
rooms William Gottlieb, the poorest member of a family 
of well-known botanists, and married him. Het 
botanical zeal soon equalled his, but unlike him she 
remained intensely human, and even moderately 
sensible in human affairs. 
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In him was a very hard core of “‘ the schoolmaster 
in every man that is the despair of every woman.”’ 
When the parting came, made almost inevitable by 
poverty and the exigencies of the profession, as well 
as by confliction of temperament, this was Amalie’s 
parting shot: ‘‘ Here is something I have brought 
you. It is Fucus vesiculosus. 1 gathered it 
during a dense fog and little thought that life 
held for me hours darker still.” The dawn 
followed. She was presently financed to spend 
ten years botanizing in Australia, of which we get the 
brief but suggestive sketches in letters to and from 
her daughter, the daughter whom her husband never 
forgave for being of the despised sex. A botanist may 
complain of the Life that it contains too little botany : 
and, indeed, a companion biography written by a 
botanist would be worth having ; but the book is greater 
than any record of scientific achievement : ‘‘ Is thy love 
a plant?’’ Amalie herself is an epitome of all that is 
best in German character, tireless as a worker, devoted 
to her science, compact of sentiment, though without 
sentimentality or a touch of self-pity, grateful even at 
the worst for the life her selfish husband had opened to 
her. All the characters with whom she comes in contact, 
especially her parents and daughter and husband, 
are vividly human and in their different ways 
characteristic of German life and feeling. They won- 
derfully ‘‘ consent to a mutual relation ’’ in this utterly 
simple, sentimental, and yet intellectual, tale. There 
is even something like genius in the daughter’s letters, 

She was in London when the news was spread that 
Dickens was dead, and the metropolitan cabmen went 
into mourning. The account of this event is a little 
masterpiece in itself; and her admiration for Dickens 
seems to have inspired a little of his spirit. | Almost 
every character she touched lives to the eye by virtue 
of subtle dramatic touches concealed in the natural 
flow of the narrative. The translator’s work has been 
admirably done. 

W. THomMas 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND EMPIRE 


Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria. Vol. II. 
By C. K. Meek. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


N this volume Mr. Meek concludes his study of the 

tribes of Northern Nigeria, many of which, pagan 
and primitive, are little contaminated as yet by intrud- 
ing Muslim and Christian cultures. For this reason 
Mr. Meek’s record will be invaluable to the anthropol- 
ogist, especially for the light it throws on some possible 
origins of totemism and exogamy. Mr. Meek, it 
would seem, is of those who believe that exogamy was 
devised to prevent fights within the family and the clan, 
rather than because of a repugnance to consanguineous 
marriage. As for totemism, some totemic names 
recorded by Mr. Meek look suspiciously like soubriquets. 

Many of the tribes here described have a remark- 
able system of submarriage: the legalized elopement 
of a wife with her lover, a man of another clan, who, 
on learning that she would be willing to leave her 
husband, approaches her parents and if, after consult- 
ing with their daughter, they have no objection, he 
pays them what has every appearance of being a bride- 
price. Muslim and Christian administrators view this 
system with disfavour, but it must, one imagines, 
favourably affect the woman’s position, for the husband 
who wants to keep her or regain her must mind his 
manners. 

In respect to this custom Mr, Meek, who is Govern- 
ment anthropologist, Nigeria, warns those who would 
put a stop to it that its abolition might have undesired 
results, so deeply is it interwoven in the social structure 
of the people. He also points out how destructive of 


separated for administrative purposes yet belonging 
to the same ethnic group. 

Another interesting custom common to most of these 
tribes is that of ‘‘ playmate relationship,’’ a custom 
which permits jocular familiarity between certain 
closely related people, a man and his wife’s younger 
sister or younger brother, grandparents and grand- 
children, a man and his nephews and nieces, cousin and 
cousin, and so on. This volume, like the first, is a 
monument of research, contains many useful vocabu- 
laries, and is well illustrated. 


A STRENUOUS LIFE 


Footslogger. An Autobiography by Graham 
Seton (Lieut.-Colonel G. S. Hutchison, 
D.S.O., M.C.). Hutchinson. 18s, 


Ax autobiography is not merely interesting owing 
to the personality it discloses, but may be valuable 
in revealing the character of one who has led a life of 
varied activities and displayed qualities enabling him 
to triumph over obstacles. In this respect Colonel 
Hutchison’s story furnishes a much-needed example 
in an age when the spirit of adventure is little in 
evidence, and when, in the words of the author, never 
did the country more urgently need men of capacity 
and energy. 

He claims “‘ a flair for showmanship ”’ ; and he found 
no limit to his capacity for work. He describes his 
school life, his brief career in the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers in the Sudan and India, and his vainly seek- 
ing fortune in Australia. Then he did valuable work 
in the Rhodesian Police until the war brought him 
back as a subaltern in the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, with whom he did gallant service and rose 
to command a battalion. His description of the capture 
of High Wood is an epic of war. And, though a High- 
lander, he considers that the 2nd Worcestershires 
** held a position unchallengeable in the military history 
of the British race.” 

He tried politics, and in Scotland realized that 
** Scottish Liberalism is a fanatic creed, narrow, 
bigoted, intolerant’’; he went with the diplomatic 
Mission to Silesia, where his courageous assumption of 
responsibility averted an armed clash between 
Germans and Poles. Back in London, he ‘‘ boosts ’’ an 
hotel like Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ Imperial Palace ’’; he 
was a diplomatist again at the Genoa Conference; he 
becomes an advertising expert, manager of a great 
Fashion Show, and joins the Lord Mayor’s Committee. 
Finally he writes ‘ The W Plan’ and other books, and 
paints pictures. 

Through all the vicissitudes of a strenuous life, the 
indomitable spirit and inexhaustible energy of this 
“‘ Footslogger ’’ enabled him to overcome all obstacles. 
His is a fine example, and his book contains much 
wisdom. After leading a band of youths over the Alps, 
he ends his story, but surely not his activities, in his 
garden at Hillingdon. And he is only forty! 

R. G. Burton 


FISHING 


Where the Spring Salmon Run. 
Chalmers. Allen. 12s. 6d. 


“6 UI s’excuse s’accuse.’”” Mr. Chalmers devotes 

his first chapter to the defence of blood sports, so 
he cannot reasonably complain if a hackneyed quota- 
tion is thrust at him, for sportsmen who want to write 
about hunting, shooting, or fishing should get on with 
it, and not weary those who take no delight in blood 


By P. R. 


loyalty is the unequal or different treatment of peoples 


offerings. | The contention that ‘‘ Man is as he is 
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made ’’ applies with equal force to the devotees of 
gin, opium or lechery; but while it does not justify 
the practices of those who enlist under its banner it 
does not rule out the possibility that vastly interesting 
books have been, and will be, written about them: 
Sancho Panza arrived at the same conclusion much 
earlier than Mr, Chalmers: ‘‘ Everyone is as God 
made him, and oftentimes a great deal worse.” 

Fishing certainly has produced some lovable books, 
in Mr. Chalmers’s words, and this is no mean addition. 
When we consider the comparatively narrow bounds 
of Izaac Walton’s waters, we cannot complain when 
Mr. Chalmers confines himself to Scotland; indeed, 
nowhere else would he find such water, such people, 
such fish. He loves fishing; he loves fishing streams ; 
he loves fishermen—gentle and simple, lairds and 
gillies : and he loves the fish. It is as unkind as it is 
redundant to interject, ‘‘ All men kill the thing they 
love.” 


COOKERY 


Food for the Gods. By “ Lucullus.’’ Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 
oe D is prepared and cooked for many reasons,” 
says Mrs. Beeton in her immortal first chapter. 
1. To render mastication easy. 2. To facilitate 
digestion. 3. To convert naturally hurtful substances 
into nutritious foods. 4. To eliminate harmful para- 
sites and ptomaines sometimes developed in foods. 
5. To combine the right foods in proper proportions for 
the needs of the body. 6. To make food agreeable to 
the palate and pleasing to the eye.’’ 


‘ Food for the Gods ’ deals exclusively with the latter ; 


requirement. It contains no mention of parasites or 
ptomaines. Not only is there no reference to the 
respective merits of boiling, steaming, fireproof glass 
or earthenware cooking, but the gods are presumed 
to eat throughout without vegetables, except for the 
cosmopolitan varieties of salad. The relative exactitudes 
of potato and greens timing and the art of not throw- 
ing the juices down the sink are not here mentioned, 
which implies no criticism on a book designed to make 
eating ‘‘ agreeable to the palate and pleasing to the 
eye,’’ two qualities which are apt to coincide save in 
the cold luncheon departments of our great London 
stores. For the same reason ‘‘ Lucullus,’’ whoever she 
may be, does not concede more than a brief outline of 
ingredients, quantities, times and instrument. 

The book is not intended as a First Eating Primer 
(a phrase full of memories to all schoolboy users of 
the First Latin Primer) ; stuffed poussins, being ‘‘ pous- 
sins stuffed full of fresh parsley and cooked in the 
Swedish way,’’ make high demands on the cook’s 
imagination and the hostess’s courage. The range 
and ingenuity of the dishes may even, as the maitre 
d’hétel of Kettner’s optimistically suggests, encourage 
a higher level of taste among patrons. In particular 
the luncheon dishes satisfy a long hunger. 

My chief complaint is in the abrupt and offhand 
manner in which these gastric treasures are thrown to 
the reader. No praise is high enough for the book’s 
appearance ; but eating, and cooking, too, are not imper- 
sonal affairs. The recipes here garnered are too like 
the series of rules in my Latin Primer, except that 
the latter were not severally signed by mysterious 
initials. | The test of a cookery book for gourmets 
should be whether or no the reader’s mouth waters. 
** Lucullus ” left me dry, .. . ‘‘ To make Punch in 
perfection,’’ as an old American recipe has it, ‘‘ the 
ambrosial essence of the lemon must first be extracted 
by rubbing lumps of sugar on the rind, which breaks 
the delicate little vessels that contain the essence.”’ If 
you can read that without a shiver. 


Q@HORTER NOTICES 
J 


The Supernatural Omnibus. Edited by 
Montague Summers. Gollancz, 5s. 


MR. SUMMERS'’S collection of short stories wil] 
be very much to the taste of the numerous 
readers who enjoy being made to feel their flesh creep 
and their blood curdle. The stories are classified 
under two main heads, ‘ Hauntings and Horror,’ and 
‘ Diabolism, Witchcraft and Evil Lore,’ and under 
equally irresistible sub-heads such as ‘ The Undead 
Dead ’ and ‘ Contracts with the Demon,’ titles which 
are sufficient in themselves to evoke ghostly visions 
and the smell of brimstone. The 38 stories, many of 
them copyright, which make up this bumper volume of 
600 pages, are contributed by well-known masters of 
the uncanny, such as Bram Stoker, ‘Wilkie Collins 
and Le Fanu, and by other authors of like power 
whose names are less familiar. Most of the stories 
will be new even to experienced readers of grisly 
fiction. A brief but comprehensive survey of the 
supernatural in literature, by the Editor, rounds off 
the collection. 


The Birds of the Air. By A. B. Seaby. Black. 
5s. 

IT is at this season of the year, when our fellow. 
Christians are singing lustily, ‘‘ By Him the birds 
are fed,’’ and the state of our pears leads us to believe 
that we ourselves have a humble share in that burden, 
that we sympathize most with Professor Seaby’s 
villager who said, ‘‘ He told us to keep this ’un and 
kill that ’un, but I kills ’em all, to make sure.’’ The 
rustic mind is both intensely conservative and prac- 
tical and will continue to view the birds of the air 
either as enemies or sources of direct gain ; the possi- 
bilities for the sale of partridge eggs or young gold- 
finches are very real, while the sympathetic 
appreciation of nature is a closed book. 

So, we fear, is this book to all but nature lovers. It 
comprises anecdotes and the results of amateur bird- 
watching all over the British Isles, and in this lies its 
worth; for at the modest price we can hardly expect 
the comprehensive title to receive exhaustive 
treatment. 


International Adjudications: Modern Series. 
Vol. Ill. Milford. 12s. 6d. 


THIS volume, published under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, contains 
an account of the proceedings of the Mixed Com- 
mission established under Article VI of the Treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States of 
November 19, 1794. The book, which is not, of 
course, for the general reader, has thus a double 
value—for the international lawyer as a record of an 
important arbitration, and for the historian as throw- 
ing considerable light upon Anglo-American relations 
on the morrow of the War of Independence, as well 
as upon the position of the Loyalists. It is a notable 
contribution to the study of a very vexed problem. 


Rugby Football To-Day. By E. H. D. Sewell. 
Murray. gs. 


SPORTS records have always been Mr. Sewell’s 
delight, and here he simply wallows in them. The first 
section of the book, reviewing the present state of the 
game, is interesting enough, although here and there 
are signs of a curious restraint when dealing with the 
great players of the day, which is disappointing. Mr. 
Sewell seems to be inclining to the belief that with 
Rugby Football, as with everything else, ‘‘ things are 
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HERBERT JENKINS AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT 
AT SCOTLAND YARD 


By MARGARET PROTHERO. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 15s. net. 
Here is told the real inside history of the C.I.D. from the earliest times until the present day. 
There are interesting chapters on Anarchists and Nihilists, White Slave Traffic, The Flying 
Squad and the fight to suppress the Night Clubs. 


GARDENS IN AMERICA 


By MARION CRAN. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 10s, 6d, net. 
Another of Mrs. Cran’s famous garden adventures. This time she takes us to the date-gardens 
of the desert, the spider-lilies of Louisiana and the wild-flowers of the Californian hills. A 


book full of great knowledge and a rich humanity, (Ready late October) 
THE CHALLENGE OF RUSSIA 
By SHERWOOD EDDY. Demy 8vo. Ios, 6d. net. 


One of the greatest experiments of the world is being tried out in Russia to-day, and the future 
will determine its value to mankind. This book is written with the conviction that Russia 
constitutes a challenge to the world. 


THE BURNS WE LOVE 


By A. A. THOMSON. Prefaced by a brilliant introduction from the pen of Mr. G. K. 
CHESTERTON. Illustrated. s. 6d, net. 


7 
A book which tells simply and unaffectedly of Scotland’s hero-poet, his hardships and triumphs, 
his loves and sorrows, his laughter and tears. 


’ 
LET’S SEE THE HIGHLANDS 
By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d, net. 
After the romantic Lowlands, to the thrice romantic Highlands, country of grim mountains and 
wild moors, of fairy lochs and enchanted woodlands. A ‘‘ good companion ’’ of a book that 
is sure to emulate the great success of the author’s previous work, ‘‘ Let’s See the Lowlands.” 


MORE ZOO WAYS 


By T. H. GILLESPIE. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


OBSERVER: ‘ Few can be either too young or too old to enjoy a book in which one of 
the most engaging themes is wedded to a style of scrupulous yet natural simplicity.” 


ALONG NATURE'S BYWAYS 


By ARTHUR SHARP. Illustrated. 38. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ Treats a fascinating subject in an entirely admirable way.” 


JEEVES OMNIBUS 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 848 pages, with a photograph of the author. 7s. 6d. net. 
In this volume are gathered together all the Jeeves stories, beginning with the historical ‘ 
moment when first he entered Bertie Wooster’s flat until the very latest account of his 
infallible genius. (Ready November) 
IF I WERE YOU GONE GAY : 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE 38. 6d. net By RODNEY STUART BURTON 7s. 6d. net 
Daily Telegraph: “‘ Rich in laughter on every A powerful story built round the ‘ modern 
page.” girl,” with a background of half a dozen 


THE LANTERN HOUSE AFFAIR eouatiin 


By GRET LANE ys. 6d. net | THE WHITE ANGEL 

Morning Post: ‘‘A good thriller . . . a palpitating By JAMES CORBETT 7s. 6d. net 
yarn that will certainly keep anyone up who starts Western Daily Press: ‘* Stimulating and 
it late at night.” dramatic . . . not a dull chapter.” 
THE SCHEMES OF MEN THE STRANGE CITADEL 
By H. B. SOMERVILLE 7s. 6d. net By RICHARD SPAIN 7s. 6d. net. 


A stirring historical romance of the Duc « How a young man set out to enjoy the last 
d’Anjou’s visit to England to win the hand of night of his life, and suddenly encountered danger 
Queen Elizabeth. and thrills. 


3 YORK STREET, SAINT JAMES'’S, S.W.1 
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not what they were.’’ His commentary over, he gets 
down to names and statistics; among other things 
he gives us the inter-Varsity teams, with the results of 
every match from 1873 to 1930, and every English, 
Scottish, Irish, Welsh, and French team since the 
beginning of the century, with the result of every game 
they have played. 


The Second Mercury Story Book. With Intro- 
duction by Robert Lynd. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 


AN unfortunate line has come to be drawn in 
England, as opposed to the U.S.A., between the 
intellectual ‘‘ slice-of-life ’’ story and the popular cut- 
and-dried plot. Though the former may be founded 
on atmosphere, character or personal impression, and 
the latter on the imagination, each must have some 
sort of a pattern, and Mr. Squire, being a broadminded 
editor, is not overweighed by nice distinctions in 
making his collection. Thus Mr. Henry Williamson’s 
Devon dialogue is inspired by the sight of a shrub 
growing through Billy Goldsworthy’s barn, and Mr. 
Beerbohm’s exquisite recollection by a doorbell, while 
the editor’s own romance is as well and truly plotted 
as any thriller. 

The only constant criterion of a short story must be 
in its laying out—a matter of certainty in the author’s 
mind as to his true focus of interest. Conrad once 
dared to write a wonderful story, ‘ The Secret 
Sharer,’ in which the focus of excitement successively 
shifted until all that mattered for the reader was 
whether or no the ship would round the headland. 
G. B. Stern has attempted the same method in the 
‘Cloud.’ Mr. Priestley’s war impression is spoiled 
because it takes him three-fourths of his story to reach 
a beginning. The variety of this ‘‘ story book ”’ 
should appeal to all classes of fiction lovers. 


The English Cardinals. By G. C. Heseltine. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 5s. 


THIS book supplies an interesting and almost 
unknown chapter in English history. Comparatively 
few people probably realize that, with the exception 
of one gap between 1590 and 1674, there has always 
been an English representative in the Sacred College 
from the twelfth century to the present day. The 
writer is at pains to point out that not all the English 
Cardinals were remarkable for their piety—every flock 
has its black sheep—but it is gratifying to national 
pride to discover how many illustrious scholars and 
statesmen figure in the list. And for the most part, the 
wearers of the Red Hat stand out among their con- 
temporaries as honest and faithful stewards of their 
responsibilities. 

It is a colourful record; from Nicholas Breakspear, 
afterwards Adrian IV, the only English Pope; Stephen 
Langton, of Magna Carta fame; the four Dominican 
Cardinals, Kilwardby, Macclesfield, Winterbourne and 
Joyce, all famous theologians of their days; Henry 
Beaufort, who, had he not mistakenly chosen the 
Church as a career, might have achieved honest fame 
as a financier and administrator; John Morton, whom 
in childhood one associated with a fork; Wolsey, 
perhaps the greatest of English statesmen; and John 
Fisher, who gained the highest distinction of them all 
—the crown of martyrdom. 

From the days of the Reformation the English 
Cardinals play a less spectacular though not less real 
part in English history, and in our own day the names 
of Wiseman, Manning and Newman prove that the 
tradition of sound scholarship is still maintained among 
the English Cardinals, 

Mr. Heseltine is to be congratulated on accomplish- 
ing a difficult task with distinction and on producing 
a most readable book. 


NOTES _ By Aprian Bury 
ART OLD AND NEW 


I cannot remember seeing a better collection af 
the Goupil Gallery Salon than the present one, 
There are many styles, but nothing trivial, Several 
of the pictures are first-rate examples of the work of 
contemporary painters. It is always a pleasant experi, 
ence to follow Mr. Steer in his water-colour lyricism, 
His landscapes have a dignity that is completely satis. 
fying. With equal mastery. Mr. Eric Gill deals with 
the figure, and his drawings from the nude are superb, 
Mr. Kapp’s caricatures will delight the many admirers 
of this gifted critic in line. I was impressed also by 
the paintings of a newcomer, Polia Chentoff, whose 
‘ Portrait of a Woman’ has a rare delicacy of per 
ception and exquisite quality of paint. Other painters 
who excel in this exhibition are Mr. Alexander 
Jamieson, Mr. Charles Ginner and Mr. Randolph 
Schwabe. 


SYLVIA GOSSE 


I hope that I am not doing Miss Sylvia Gosse ap 
injustice in saying that many of her paintings at the 
Lefévre Galleries are too suggestive of camera effects 
to give us any deep emotional or intellectual stimulus, 
At a time when the photograph records the world’s 
actualities there is hardly need for an artist to spend his 
or her talent in creating such pictures as revolutionary 
‘ Madrid 1931’ and ‘ Spain rg31.’ _—‘ The illustrated 
papers have already told us photographically about 
these happenings. Again, in the picture entitled ‘ The 
Rescue,’ showing firemen succouring an injured man 
on a roof, the incidental and’ accidental do not result 
in a work of art. The problem before artists in these 
days of mechanical illustration is to avoid the 
journalistic idea, however skilful the artist’s technique, 
Miss Gosse’s ‘etchings are less facile and, in certain 
examples, are very sensitive and beautiful. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


A blend of modernism and antiquity makes the 
exhibition of drawings at the Leicester Galleries amus 
ing to the critic. But could we but conjure the ghosts 
of Ruisdael, Claude, Rembrandt, Bonington and Gains 
borough from the elysium where good geniuses go it 
would be amusing to hear what they thought of the 
inevitable and always appalling seated nude by Matissé, 
Here he has really succeeded in returning to childhood 
without betraying that he has put away childish things. 
Mr. Burra runs very close to this modern master if 
linear automatism. There is an interesting portrait 
of John Masefield’s ‘‘ vague abstracted air ’’ by a 
Lamb and several early John pencil drawings. 
strange collection, very diverting in its orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy and veritably proving that almost anybody 
from the ice-cream vendor to the pavement expert 
menter can hope to hang cheek by jowl with the 
immortals, 

The other room at the Leicester Galleries is devoted 
to a series of careful portraits of streets and canals 
by Mr. Algernon Newton. His pictures at least have 
a rare power of drawing, and occasionally, as in ‘ The 
Thames Below Battersea,’ he allows his feeling © 
assist his great technical ability towards the creation of 
something memorably fine. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE.—Contributions, which should be 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and Letters 
to the Editor should be addressed to the SaturDaY REVIEW, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Telephone: 
Temple Bar 3157. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The Subscription to the 


SaturDay REVIEW is 15s. per annum, post free. 
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‘A new weekly Review which wil 
embody all phases of Jewish 
life in the English-speaking world. 


Non-Political - Non-Sectarian 


Contributions by the World’s 
Leading Men of Letters... . 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY 


To Be Published on 


NOVEMBER 7th 
Ask your newsagent about it 


September choice of Book Society 


EARLY 
CLOSING 


A story of a boys’ public school 
By D. WYNNE WILLSON 


Sytvia Lynp, in the News Chronicle: ‘“‘ As 
fresh as the proverbial daisy and as clever as the 
unproverbial paint, Miss Wynne Willson is per- 
fectly charming in her humour, in her descrip- 
tions of things and scenes. What she tells in her 
book is simply what it is to be young. ... It 
is fun to read this book. It is lovely. ... We 
share every sight and feeling of a number of 
delightful people.’’ 


Manchester Guardian: Miss Willson has a dry 
wit and a sinewy style, breaking into chastened 
exuberance to describe the English countryside. 
Above all, she has the true creator’s knack of 
bringing characters to life in a few lines: she has 
written—and the word “ written’? is to be 
emphasized—a book which we place high in the 
tradition of the public-school novel.’ 


7s. 6d. net 7s. 6d. net 


BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, 

not only to shipwrecked men, but to 

many widows and orphans of fishermen 

and sailors, and to aged and distressed 

seafarers. Funds needed to carry on 
the work. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Patron: H.M. THE KING 
President ; ADMIRAL OF THE Fizet Rocer 
Bankers: DEacon’s BANK Ltp. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Eso. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Read what the critics say about 


THE WAVES 


The New Novel by 
Virginia Woolf 
7/6 


“Its qualities of beauty and profundity lift it 
into the circle of those works of art which 
extend reality for us.” Time and Tide. 


“Tt is impossible to describe, impossible to 
do more than salute the richness, the strange- 
ness, the poetic illumination of this book.” 

New Statesman. 


“I know that I shall be able to read it again 
and again.” Daily Mail. 


“ The book is dull. Probably, however, many 

people will find in The Waves a beauty 

« » which I am temperamentally incapable of 
understanding,” 

H. C. Harwoop in The Saturday Review. 


1 HOGARTH PRES 
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ATURDAY COMPETITIONS 


LITERARY—LV 


A correspondent points out that the Saturpay Review has 
always been extremely frank in expressing its likes and dis- 
likes of anybody and anything in public life; and on the 
principle that what is sauce for the goose is also sauce for 
the gander, he suggests that we offer a reward for the best— 
ie., the frankest and most fearless—criticism of the various 
features and even of the personal contributors to the SaTURDAY 
REviEw. 

The prospect of seeing ourselves as others see us is irresistibly 
attractive. Our only regret is that, in order to ensure fair play, 
we shall have to engage a judge from outside the office, since 
the Editor is frankly not to be trusted when his critics are 
criticized, and the critics themselves can hardly be expected 
to be impartial. 

We have, however, arranged for an entirely independent 
authority to judge the entries, which will not be scrutinized by 
anybody, from director to office boy, before being assessed by 
the actual adjudicator; and on this basis we offer a First 
Prize of Two Guineas, ami a Second Prize of One Guinea, 
for the best criticism—in not more than 300 words—of the 
Saturpay REviEew to-day. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and to enclose 
their name and address in a sealed envelope. entries must 
be accompanied by a coupon, which will be found in this or 
any subsequent number. 

The closing date of this competition will be Monday, 
November 9, and the result will be announced in December. 


PRIZE-WINNERS: COMPETITION XLI 
(Mittonic Cento or Extract) 

First prize, £5 5s.—Damon: G. M. Faulding, Chardon Bleu, 
Chateau d’Oex, Switzerland. 

Second prize, £3 3s.—Old Trident: T. E, Casson, Haydock 
Lodge, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 

Highly commended.—Purlos. 

JUDGE’S REPORT 

“* Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour.”’ To tell the 
story of evolution in Miltonic manner was a task which 
taxed competitors severely. Damon’s account of ‘‘ The First 
Day,” however, contained many notably admirable lines, and 
I regret that I can give only an extract from it: 

So we, the train 

Angelic in the wake of the most High, 

Beholding now the birth” of mighty worlds, 

(Clouds were they yet, in form diverse, with gems 

Bespangled, richer than the Orient pearl), 

Triumphing hymned those fiery shapes, and praised 

God and his works and.touched our golden harps. 

This the first evening seemed and the first morn— 

Seemed, for th’ Almighty bids us so divide 

Our day ’twixt toil and sleep. If human wit 

Conceives no day aeons and aeons long, 

To God creating and to us who gazed 

Enraptured, lo, *twas as a tale soon told, 

For time is servant to omnipotence. 

Damon’s description of the beginning of the solar system 
was no less impressive : 

In the ethereal void 

Is left a filament of fiery spray 

Revolving lone, and as it slowly cooled 

(Not slow to us, but years on mighty years) 

We saw huge drops conglobing in the haze, 

Diverse in girth, white-hot. They fell not back, 

These offspring of the sun: the wandering star 

Had by its nearness drawn them forth, and now 

Set them all spinning, noble planets nine, 

With lesser bodies, on the mystic paths 

Predestinate by law. And these amon 

God bade us watch one sphere that should become 

This earth, O Adam, and the home of man... . 

Old Trident occasionally allowed his learning to overwhelm 
his sense of the poetic, and once at least descended from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, but at his best he was very good 
indeed : 

Then rose in air the mighty Calamite, 

The Giant Horsetail, sixty feet of fronds 

Waving like verdant hair. Innumerous ferns 

Heavy with moisture in the peaty swamps, 

Thrust forth their fronds, whence later should arise 

Bracken that on the autumn moors like bronze 

Shine in late afternoon, or in tha woods 

Are piled in russet-tangled stalks when frost 

Tinkles in chill November. Through these glades, 

With waters patched, a myriad insects shone— 

The dragon-fly of pendulous body hung 

More than a foot in length, and lizards’ swarmed 

On the gnarled bark, Keraterpeton named.” 


RHYMING CROSS WORD—XIII 
CANCER ”’) 
By AFRIT 


Across. CLUES 


1. Of baseless fabric; wanderings in mind. 
13. Take kingly part from queen, and king you'll find. 
14. Ne friendships last that this an evill end 
15. To make this hawk Spenserian cease append, 
16. Is made when first allotment is revised. 
19 rev. With 15 on, Scots resin fossilized. 
20. In covert of the reed he rests awhile. 
21. Cervantes’ tale is, since it makes men smile. 
22. The budding Miss is this of bread and butter. 
23. My brother touched—on him the breach was utter. 
25-26. The poet will, to go to Innisfree. 
27 rev. Who taped heredity? (Have this on me!) 
28. Two Beings share our worship equally. 
34-40. Before you turn these up long may it be! 
When found on top, in primal rocks, I’m 
Four hundred prophets once had I (revised). 
(If difficult this be, Watch Puss run back to tree.) 
A Latin form of female self-assertion. 
AGs easy anglicized, ‘“‘ as pie,’’ but needs conversion.) 
The lesson that the Foxe had well ycond. 
Four Hindu books: with Wit may correspond. 
Decline, decay; on me drop down to sea. 
In architecture simple; speech may be. 
Is since: add letters two for market-square. 
For Henry’s fourth, add letters two and Mare. 
An origin that’s dropped a thousand, just. 
Twice back expands: (Your name’s not mine, I trust!) 
Tekoan woman’s coal avengers might. 
See last down clue. 

Dish: Thackeray’s delight. 


Down, 

1. The later stanzas must with this accord. 

2. Last rites have been administered, oil poured. 
3. By this the water gives the wheel a twist. 

4. Of German fundamental optimist. 

5. Unmounted—gone the head I had yestreen. 

6. Northumbrian evangelist, half seen. 

7. Ideals are (most)—and drafts the bank rejects. 


8-24. His palace built, he slew the architects. 
(Re-read him, ‘‘ need kim.’’) 

9. A desk you mount from east or west—or both! 
10. Cut up by Marius, of German growth. 

11. Common to laughter, station, inlet, band. 

12. Chief magistrate, who may for others stand. 
17. Of flowers with equal fertilizing tips. 

18. In steam-ship short, goes up; in row-boat dips. 
20. The top and tail of lizard, each and notion. 

30. Is fit for rest, untroubled by commotion. 

31. Had lifted hand, said Joab, ’gainst his betters. 
32-55. Your hand may give you this—and two more letters. 
An offering of rice to forebear’s shade. 

Patch up again a thing already made. 

Two hundred kinds of plant the doctor uses. 
You say “ reject”: this word the lawyer chooses. 
When cursed city’s. gates went up, went under. 
You'll find these clefts in rocks long rent asunder. 
My race is run; in Caucus all were first. 

With 18’s vowels, essayist reversed. 

You say a certain thing is really so: 
I say, with 56 between, it’s only show. 
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All unchecked letters hold in store. 


“ GEMINI” SOLUTION AND NOTES 


Across.—1, Mab (‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 1, 2); 4, Prudens 
(Chaucer) ; 10, a go, ago; 11, Auk; 12, Tee; 13r, Bay ( As 
You Like It,’ IV, 1); 14, Pouches; 16r, Sin (‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
II); 17, So, so-so; 18, Leek; 2, Antonio (‘ M. of Venice,’ I, 3); 

El-ia; 25, Ursulines; 27, Doyen; 29, Lide (cev.); 
Dean; 31, Sob; 32, Eat; 34, Nod (Gen. iv. 6); 36, Wealth 
(Heywood, ‘ Be Merry Friends ’); 38, Toe (‘ Macbeth,’ IV, 1); 
40, An; 41, Athos (Dumas) ; 43, Greenhalgh (‘ Peveril of the 
Peak,’ XV); 47-66, No-tt ; 48-49, Gavi-al; 5, Cvvlet (‘ Hamlet,’ 
IV, 5); 52, Ovisac ; 54, Gay ; 55, Nil, lin; 56-57, Sl-ot ; 59, Soar 
(Wordsworth, ‘To a Skylark); 60, Escot; 63, Huron 
(‘ Hiawatha,’ I); 65, Rhasis (‘ Paracelsus,’ III); 67, Soc(age). 


Down.—1, Maynard (W. S. Gilbert); 2, Again, Niaga(ra) ; 
3, Bobstay (Gilbert); 4, Papoose; 5, Rou, our; 6, Ukuleles; 7, 
Ethe; 8-9, Neeses (‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ II, 1); 15, 
Celidon, celidon(y); 17, Sir; 19, Kiel; 21, Nuneaton; 24, 
As; 26, Naboth (1 Kings xxi, 3); 28, Edelweiss ; 33, Th(o-th); 
3%, Doone (Blackmore, ‘ Lorna Doone ’); 36, Waggoner (see 
1 ac.); 37, Enravish ; 39, Esoteric; 41, Agog (M)agog, (a)Gog ; 
42-64, Thwa-rt; 44, Evil, (djevil; 45, Hac(k); 46, in 57r, 
Halo; 51, Lyons; 53, Alti, lait; 57, 58, Oh, tut! 59, So; 
Osca(n).. 


(given in the C.O.D.) caused 
for “ gavial”” is ruled out 


ACROSTIC—499 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, October 27) 
Aut FouR IN FRANCE, IN ENGLAND THE LAST TWO, 
YIELD YEAR BY YEAR A HARVEST EVER NEW. 
Wirn Om anp Wine, witH MILK AND LOAVES THEY CHEER US ; 
THAT THESE MAY NEVER FAIL, HIGH HEAveN, O HEAR us! 


Rectangular, but not a perfect square. 

Our street-illumination was his care. 

Clip at both ends what Dad at one end clips. 

Must be, if ne’er a lie has passed his lips. 

You’re given to’t? Then be your tipple water ! 

His heart whose gods were hidden by his daughter. 
Old heretic, you hide a rocky height! 

Out of his wits, deranged, distracted quite. 

Though watchfulness be good, now please curtail it. 
Core of a tumult: all the rabble hail it. 

A figure; headless, it would paint things brown. 
Made sometimes out of, sometimes up to, town. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 497 


mE d_ Al 1! Were it not better done, as others use, 
Amarylli S$! To sport with Amaryllis in the shade? 
R avis H Milton, Lycidas, 65. 


TaradiddIE 2 See Guy Mannering, chap. 37. 
High-jinkS? 3 Arbutus Unedo, the well-known Strawberry- 


’ Trigamis T _tree, a Mediterranean shrub common in English 
srO cc O gardens. The berries look tempting enough, 
DE lil Ah but have a harsh, rough taste. Some people 


A rbutu S$ enjoy them, however. 

wR etc H ¢ High Jinks was “‘ the ancient and now for- 

T abl E gotten pastime ’’ in which Mr. Counsellor 

Hygienic S¢ —Pleydell was engaged when Colonel Mannering 
and Dandie Dinmont paid him a visit. 


Acrostic No. 497.—The winner is Mr. E. J. Fincham, 
2 Lavell Street, N.16, who has selected as his prize ‘ A History 
of the Popes,’ by Fernand Hayward, published by Dent and 
reviewed in our columns on October 10. Six other competi- 
tors named this book, thirteen chose ‘ Wanderings,’ by Arthur 
Symons, nine ‘ Dinner with James,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Ali, Barberry, Bimbo, Bobs, Boskerris, 
Mrs, Robert Brown, Miss Carter, Clam, Mrs. Curry, Estela, 
Fossil, Flora Groves, T. Hartland, Junius, Lilian, Mrs. Lole, 
Madge, Martha, N. O. Sellam, Miss Paley, Rabbits, Rand, 
Robinsky, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Speen, Thatcham, Tyro. 

Ove Licht Wronc.—E. Barrett, Charles G. Box, Carlton, 
Bertram R. Carter, E. H. Coles, Maud Crowther, Doric, 
Farsdon, Gay, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, Misty, Lady 

ram, St. Ives, Stucco, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Violet G. 
, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 


Licuts Wronc.—Miss Kelly, Penelope. All others 
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Envoi 
PUNY PINCH and LION ROAR PATIENTS from all over the WORLD 


suffering from diseases of the Brain and Spinal 
Cord are sent for treatment to 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY AND PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale, London, W.9 
(Under Royal Patronage) 
The majority of the pitiable sufferers being 
inadmissible to Hospitals 
Generous Help is Urgently Needed 
H. W. Burleigh, Secretary 


Will you express by gift your 

appreciation of ophthalmic advice 

if you have benefited thereby, of 

sound sight if you are so blessed, 

or of the splendid work which is 
being done at the 


WESTERN OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 
Founded 1856. 


H. W. BURLEIGH, Hon. Sec. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS | 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly 
Illustrations, Maps and Plans 
2/- Edinburgh and Environs 


2/- North Wales Coast | Buxton andthe Peak 2/- 

2/- The Severn Valley | The Wye Valley 2/- 

2/6 Motor-car Roadbook and the Hotels of the World 2/6 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World 


Illustrations, Maps and Plans 
Harrogate and York 2/- 


60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans 100 Illustrations, and Plans 
French and Italian Riviera 6/- | W. Switzerland & Chamonix 4/- 
2/-_Zermat and Environs Chamonix & Rhone Valley 2/- 
2/- Lausanne, Vevey, Montreux, Territet 2/- 


2/- Berne & Bernese Oberiand | Lake Geneva, Rhone Valley 2/- 
2/- The French Riviera | The Italian Riviera 2/- 
2/- Paris, Lyons, Marseilles | Lucerne and Environ 2/- 
2/- Zurich andthe Engadine | St. Moritz & Davosplatz 2/- 


Llangoll Darlington Londo: Simpkin’ 
Paris--Hachette Railway Bookstalis an all Boobedlion 


“THEY LAUGHED AT FIRST— 


but when I began to play—a hush - the room. 
My Friend When the last notes died, should 


This from a student of MY POSTAL LESSONS for the PIANO who 
started without a note. ven if you are of middle 
age, I can tively so that 


you will be welcomed wherever you go! 
oo if already a player, 1 CAN TEACH YOU TO PLAY 
Reading shall simply disa Sled 
play with case, confidence and 
‘The Lessons are Sunclear. F: ing, but Ori Train- 
ing—Physical as well as Mental— will you sure 
of the beauty of your tone and that your playing will 
notation only used, no 
methods. NOW for my i little book, 
“Mind, Muscle and Keyboard,” with Form for FREE ad- 
. vice. Say Advanced, Moderate, or Beginner. 


115 Fleet Streets LONDON, BC.4 


= 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
difficulty. The variant ‘‘ garial 
by the cross clue, ** evil.” 
The winner is Mrs. Allenby, 11 Danbury Way, Woodford 
Green, Essex, who has chosen as her prize ‘ The Schemes of 
Men,’ by H. B. Somerville (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.). | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ow do you get that lovely singimg tone ?*” 
“4, PROOF—“! find moself daily growing more fluent. I have no 
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C= 
Lombard Street, Wednesday 


_ IN view of the importance to the City of the return 
of the National Government to power with a sweeping 
majority, excitement runs high as the election cam- 
paign proceeds. Stock markets are buoyant, and 
there is a general feeling of optimism that all is going 
well throughout the country. ‘‘ Majorities ’’—that 
mystic Stock Exchange counter which denotes 
individual hopes as to the outcome of the election— 
continue to soar as bombshell after bombshell is 
hurled at the Socialist Party with its absurd pro- 
gramme of nationalization of the banking industry of 
the country and the mobilization of our foreign invest- 
ments. The greater confidence thus shown in the 
ultimate outcome of the elections is reflected in the 
rise that has taken place in Home Government and 
Industrial securities of almost every kind, Over- 
confidence at the moment is, however, to be depre- 
cated. Even if ali goes well at the polls, the task 
of the new Government will be formidable, and the 
lane to ultimate prosperity must, of necessity, be long 
and tedious to traverse. Whether it be by means of 
tariffs or the reorganization of our industrial 
machinery, any tangible result will not be evident for 
a long time. Recovery in trade will be slow, and for 
the next year or two, perhaps, investors must be pre- 
pared for a lean time in respect of dividends on their 
capital. 


‘DISCOUNTING THE FUTURE 


It is well, therefore, to view the position in the 
right perspective, and, although there are grounds 
for greater optimism than existed a few months ago, 
it is unwise to be carried away in the excitement of 
an election campaign. Prices have in many cases 
reached a level which discounts the future a long way 
ahead. When the excitement dies down quotations 


-may react—possibly sharply—and, although a renewed 


upward turn may occur when the new Government 
gets to work, it is highly-dangerous to expect any- 
thing but a gradual return to trade activity, while the 
placing of the nation’s finances on a sound and lasting 
economic basis may take longer still. 


HOME RAILWAY DEBENTURES 


There are a vast number of securities of high-class 
character that are still at attractive prices, and the 
investor, wishing to place his money wisely at the 
present time, should not overlook some of these. 
Home Railway Debentures, for instance, have not 
risen like many other similar securities, and are, 
indeed, now obtainable at virtually the lowest quota- 
tions of the year. The railways are, it is true, still 
‘doing badly, but with any recovery in trade they 
would be the first to benefit. In any case, the pos- 


sibility of default by the Big- Four” railway 


companies on their debenture debt is remote, and as 
the pick of these, namely, those with a prior lien on 


Just Published 


THE COURSE OF 


THE COMING BOOM 


IN SECURITIES 


By L. L. B. Angas 


This remarkable publication, appearing the followi 
ia pu n, appearing day ng 


pse in sterling, and_ forecasting the 

market movements which have since occurred, will prove 
invaluable to investors as a guide in the forthcoming months, 

Mr. L. L, B. Angas’s forecasts of stock market move- 
ments have, in the past, shown an a accuracy, as 
witness his publications “The Coming Rise in Gold 
Shares” and “ The Coming Collapse in Rubber.” This 
latest publication can be equally recommended. 


Publishers: ST. CLEMENTS PRESS 5/- net 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2 Telephone: HOLBORN 7600 


net revenues, can be bought to yield from 5 per cent 
to 5? per cent., they seem to be well worth buyi 
and locking away not merely for the good return th 
afford, but also for capital appreciation as time 
goes on. 


BRAZIL’S MORATORIUM 


The decision of the Brazilian Government to defe 
for three years cash payments on the greater part of 
her external debt caused little surprise in the Londog 
market, having regard to the low level to which the 
value of the milreis has fallen. The only loans 
which interest is to be paid in cash are the two Fund. 
ing Loans and the 1922 Coffee Loan. The total amoun 
of the London issues affected by the moratorium runs 
into something like 475,000,000, and while it is natur. 
ally unpleasant for holders to have to forgo their 
interest in cash for the next three years, it may be 
some consolation to know that they are to receive 
scrip certificates, in lieu of cash, in two series, both 
bearing 5 per cent. interest and redeemable in twen 
and forty years respectively. Interest and sinking 
fund on these special certificates are to be paid in cash, 
and the Government further undertakes to review the 
situation at the end of the first and second years of the 
moratorium in order to ascertain if it is possible to 
resume cash payments on any of the loans affected, 
These scrip certificates will be negotiable in the market, 
and those who may require cash from time to time wil 
be able to sell their certificates for what they will fetch, 


MAINTAINING DIVIDENDS 


Since my reference a fortnight ago to the stability 
of Insurance company shares, two more societies have 
declared their interim dividends for the current year, 
and in both cases they are the same as a year ago. The 
larger of the two, as regards paid-up capital and annual 
income, namely the London and Lancashire Insurance 
Company, is paying, on November 2, a dividend of 
10s., less tax, per fa share, or the equivalent of 25 per 
cent. This rate of dividend was made at this time 
last year, followed by a final rate of similar amount, 
making 50 per cent. in all. It compares with 95 per 
cent. for 1929, when, however, the shareholders 
received a capital bonus of 100 per cent., so that the 
present distribution exceeds that of two years ago, 
The Northern Assurance Company is maintaining its 
interim dividend at 8s. per £1 share, or at the rate 
of 40 per cent. per annum. This company, witha 
paid-up capital of £904,161, was established as long ago 
as 1836, and in recent years has paid regular interim 
dividends of 40 per cent., followed by a final rate of 
45 per cent., making 85 per cent. in all. 


A STRONG COMPANY 


Not many companies can show a better profit and 
dividend record than City and West End Properties 
Ltd., whose directors have just declared an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent., tax free, as for each of the 
past two years. The final rate for these years was # 
per cent., making 7} per cent. in all, while the actual 
profits earned were equivalent to about 13} per cent 
on the existing ordinary capital. The company owns 
leasehold properties in London, comprising about 9 
shops, 700 sets of offices and 445 residential flats 
Its Ordinary capital was raised two years ago from 
151,500 to £530,250 in order to further develop the 
business, and the balance-sheet position is one of cot 
siderable strength. Besides holding a statutory reservt 
of £90,000, the company has a second reserve 
410,000 and a general reserve of £300,000. Its lease 
hold properties were valued on March 25 last @# 
£1,163,563, while investments at that date stood # 
£532,604. For the last two and a half years the £ 
Ordinary shares have not fluctuated more than? 
shilling or two either side of 29s. 
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Company Meeting 
RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS 


The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting was held on Tues- 
day at Raphael House, Moorfields, London. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (Chairman of the Company) who pre- 
sided, said: 

This is the thirtieth annual general meeting of this company, 
and when I look back along the road we have travelled during 
all these years I am inclined to think that we have ample 
cause for satisfaction. 

Like every other form of industry, we have felt the pressure 
of these abnormal times, but we have reason for gratification. 
We have one unique asset—the secure foundations of our busi- 
ness and the ever-increasing confidence and good feeling which 
has existed between the public and ourselves since the inception 
of this business 67 years ago. Our activities extend to every 
town and village of this country; our ramifications reach the 
Dominions and the Continent. 


[ should now like briefly to review the various departments. 
The time honoured custom of sending good wishes to one’s 
friends all over the world is still growing, and the Christmas 
and New Year card department has again shown remarkable 

This department, which is under the direction of 
Mr Desmond Tuck, stands firm, and its growth and’ popularity. 
are more than maintained. 

The Book Department with which I have been personally 
associated for so many years shows renewed vigour. 


The postcard department, which is under the guidance of 
Sir Reginald Tuck, still maintains its high reputation for 
variety and originality. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, I will commence with the assets 
side: Leasehold property, £138,530 14s. 9d.; originals, &c., 
£4,587 5s. 4d., show little change from corresponding items 
last year. Plant, fixtures, &c., £19,739 14s. 6d., is smaller 
this year by about £1,200. Sundry debtors, &c., £68,957 Os. 4d., 
shows a decrease of £10,385. Interest in subsidiary com- 
panies, £3,232 10s. 3d., is about £900 less than last year. 
Investments in Government and other stocks, £19,847 3s. 6d. 
Investment of special dividend reserve fund, £78,546 1s. 1d., 
shows a decrease of £3,522, due entirely to the reduced market 
value of Australian stocks. Cash in hand and at banks 
£58,313 19s., shows an increase of £21,791 16s. 7d. Stocks 
and expenditure on new season’s goods, £470,160 12s. 6d., is 
less than last year by £6,305, while the item copyrights, 
patents, goodwill, &c., £240,732 4s. 11d., remains unchanged. 
Referring briefly to the other side, Sundry creditors, &c., 
£34,803 12s. 5d., is smaller by £6,228 than the similar item 
last year. Liability to subsidiary companies, £2,857 16s. 1d. ; 

i reserve, £8,845 5s. 2d.; and general reserve, 
£48,042 9s. 6d., are the same as last year. Special dividend 
reserve is £81,576 11s. 3d. 


Dealing with profit and loss account, you will observe that 
the profit for the year is £27,766 Os. 5d., against last year’s 
figure of £36,160 2s. 10d. Adding the amount brought for- 
ward from last year, £12,505 11s. 4d., there is an available 
balance of £40,271 11s. 9d. From this there has been paid 
one year’s Preference dividend to January 1, 1931, and an 
Interim Ordinary dividend for the six months at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, absorbing £20,000, leaving a balance 
of £20,271 lls. 9d. Out of this your directors recommend 
the payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary shares at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the six months to April 30, 
1931, making with the Interim dividend paid, 5 per cent. for 
the year, to make a grant of £500 to the Raphael House 
Staff Pensions Fund, leaving a balance of £13,521 11s. 9d. 


The reserves of the company will be :— 
Capital reserve 
Special dividend reserve ... 
General reserve vee 
making a total of ...6138,464 5 11 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


, | Complete 

| Contract 
Bridge 
Simply 

Told 


By H. J. WHELDON 


Including a complete detailed 
system for advanced players 


price 2/6 nett 
POST FREE 


‘“‘A lucid and readable book” 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
THE SMALL BOOKSHOP 
6 Prince’s Arcade 


PICCADILLY, W.1 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 2596 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


and patriotic investment to-day. 
“or phon 1023) for Investment 


and 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958 
MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 
House, Harrow Road, Lendon, W.2 


WHENEVER and 
WHEREVER 


You Travel 


INSURE YOUR 


LUGGAGE 


and so secure that 


PEACE OF MIND 
without which no holiday is enjoyable. 


A T.LA. Policy covers baggage in all parts 
of the world and by all means of transit. 


It covers all risks, including Jewellery, Furs,etc. 
and claims are payable in all parts of the world. 


Abtly for Prospectus, 


The 
TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
26, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4., 
or Travel Agents Everywhere. 
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Charities Shipping ir 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). 52,000 free break- 
fasts given to East End children. 15,000 children given a 
Christmas treat. Old people and tired mothers not for- 
— Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great 
eligious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particulars 
sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, E.1. 


Literary 


NOVELS 
TORIES and general MSS. read and placed by experienced 
Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grateful Testimonials. 
Tue Lonpon Literary Acency, Regent House, Regent 
Street, W.1. 


EARN JOURNALISM or Short-Story Writing through 

the post. Interesting book sent FREE. Tells of speedy 

method of postal tuition which quickly leads to welcome 
additional spare-time income. Write now: METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. ALBANS. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare * hours 
profitable. Booklet free. Recent Institute (Dept. 154), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for prompt 

publication. Fiction specially required. £50 in Cash 

Prizes for Poems. Catalogues and advice free. Stockwell, 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Galleries 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6 
Paintings of LONDON, by ALGERNON NEWTON 
DRAWINGS, Old and New 


Educational 


GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BURNABY GARDENS, CHISWICK, W.4. 
Telephone: Chiswick 1548. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Boys between the ages of 54 and 14} years prepared for Scholar- 
ships and Entrance to the Public Schools. Recent successes 
include Scholarships and Exhibitions at Winchester, St. Paul’ s, 
Merchant Taylor’ s, Bradfield, Abingdon, ‘‘ Proxime Accessit,”’ 
Harrow, King’s School, Worcester (4), three P. and O. Scholar- 
ships, H.M.S. “ Worcester,”’ Entrance R.N.C., Dartmouth, &c. 
Excellent Athletic Record. 

Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master. 

BROOMFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
BROOMFIELD ROAD, KEW. _ Telephone: Richmond 3884. 
This School is run in conjunction with Gunnersbury School 
as a Preparatory School for Girls and Boys. Girls and Boys are 
educated on the most modern lines to enable them to take a 

good place at their Preparatory Schools. Careful 
Athletics. 
Prospectus and full particulars on tion to the Head 
Mistresses, Miss J. M. Cross, B.A. (Hons.), and Miss J. M. 
WILD (L.L.A.) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) 


OREIGN OFFICE, Consular, Home Civil, I.C.S., &c., 
1931. 1st I.C.S., 2nd F.O., 8rd Home Civil, 4th Consular. 
One-third of successful candidates studied at 
DAVIES’S, 
5, Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W.2. Padd. 3352. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS oor WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and repairs. Phone 2523 

Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ ‘Ope paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Tailoring 


CLOTHES VALETING 

VERCOATS TURNED “Just like new,’ from 30s., 

D.B. and Raglan 35s., Lounge, D.B., Plus 4 Suits from 

45s., Ladies’ Suits from 35s., O’coats 30s.; also Dress, 
Dinner, Hunting Coats, Frock Coat converted into Morning 
Coat from 30s., Uniforms and Liveries. If outside breast 
oocket, ask for advice and quotation. New Silk Facings, Velvet 
Collars, Altering, Remodelling. Invisible Weaving —WALTER 
CURRALL, World’s Leading TURN CLOTHES (Tailor) 
Specialist, 6, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Established here 1907. 
Central 1816. 


PBR & *O. & BRITISH INDIAA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with 
end Regular mage 
LONDO! etc., MEDIT RRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, PERSIAN GULF CEYLON ‘STRAITS 


CHIN APAN, MA S, EAST AND SO 
P. & o eal MALIA Tickets itntercha: 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Fond 


Addresses for all 
Street, London, E.C.3; O, of B.1. APPLY. 199 
LEADENHALL STRE B 

GRAY, DAWES & 


Leadenhall 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (opposite Warings). Gerrard 2981 
Trauberg’s Brilliant Russian Sound Film, 
“THE BLUE EXPRESS ” 
Amazing Chinese Scenes, Magnificent Original Music 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


by RUDOLF BESIER 
YEAR 


LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


1931 Luxury— Economy 


AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


Room with Hot and 


Bath 
Room with Private Bi Bath 10/6. Beoutitul Be Ballroom 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue 444, Criminology 
and Curiosa, Below are a few very special bargains 
new as published and post free for cash. 


True Stories of Immortal Crimes (Tales of Terror), by H. 
Ashton-Wolfe. Illustrated. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Prison Breakers, a book of escapes from captivity, by A. M. 
Phillip. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

The Hangmen of England. How they hanged and whom they 
hanged through two centuries, by H. Bleackley. Illustrated. 
16s. for 7s. 6d. 

Our Prehistoric Ancestors, by Prof. Cleland. Illustrated, 
21s. for ils. 

Letters of Women in Love, disclosing the female heart from 
girlhood to old age. Selected. By R. L. Mégroz. 7s. 6d. 
for 5s. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte Wortuinoton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 56 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ October 24th 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 24.10.1931 


Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwio Nash & Graysos 
leton Foulis Noel 
Harper Odhams 
Bale & Danielsson Peter Davies 
Black Heinemann Putnam's 
Benn Herbert ft Richards Press 
Hodder & Stoughtos Routledge 
Burns & Oates ge Sampson Low 
Palmer Hurst & Blackett Scribner's 
& Hall H : n & Blount 
Sanderson jarrold & Ward 
Collins gan Paul S.P.C.K. 
Cc 
Dear? Lubour Publishing Co, The Heed 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Victor Gollancs 
Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Faber & Faber Murray Worst, Laurie 
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TRAVEL 


Sea, Air or Land 
FREE ADVICE 


HE Travel Bureau of the 
SaturpDAY REVIEW is at your 
Service. Free advice will 
willingly be given to those desiring 
information on any subject cover- 
ing Travel by Land, Sea or Air. 
You can write with every confi- 
dence, and without being placed 
under any obligation to accept any 
suggestions offered. 


Communications to : 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 


Tue SaturDay Review, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Send for a Specimen 


If You Are Not Yet A Reader 


The Publisher, 
“RUGGER,” 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Please send a specimen copy of “RUGGER” to 


To the Publisher 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 


I enclose remittance value 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 Date 


Please send me a copy of “The Saturday Review” each week for 


herewith. 


NAME (in CAPITALS) 


ADDRESS (in CAPITALS) 


ALL CHEQUES AND MONEY ORDERS TO BE MADE PAYABLE TO 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


SIX MONTHS’ 
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